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MILTON. 



THE Life of Milton has^been al- 
jcady written in fo many forrDs> 
with fuch minute enquiry, that I might 
perhaps more properly have centented 
myfelf with the addition of a few notes 
to Mr. Fenton's elegant Abridgement, 
but that a new narrative was thought 
.neceflary to the uniformity of this edi- 
tion. 

JO^N MILTON was by birth 

a gentleman^ defcended from the pro- 

h prietors 



2 MILTON. 

prietors of Milton near Thame in Ox- 
^ordihire, one of whom forfeited his 
eftate in the times of York and Lan- 
cafler. Which fide he took I know 
not; his deicendiit inherited no vene- 
ration for the White Rofe. 

His grandfather John was keeper of 
the foreft of Shotover, a zealous papift, 
who difinherited his fon, becaufe he had 
forfaken the religion of his anceftors. 

His father, John, who was the fon 
difinherited, had recourfe for his fup- 
port tb the profeflion of a fcrivener. 
He was a man eminent for his Ikill in 
mufick, many of his conipofitions being 
Hill to be foundj and .his reputation in 
his proferfion was fuch, that he grew rich, 
and retired to an eftate* He had pro- 
bably 
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bably more than common literature, as 
his fon addreflies him in one of his moft 
elaborate Latin poems. He married a 
gentlewoman of the name of Cafton, a 
Wellh family, by whom he had two 
fons, John the poet, and Chriftopher 
who fiudied the law^ and adhered, as 
the law taught him, to the king's. part}\ 
for which he was awhile perfecuted, 
but haviag, :by his brother's interefl;, 
obtained permiiSon to live in quiet, he 
fupported >himfelf by chamber- prac- 
tice, till, foon after the acceffion of 
king James, he was knighted and made 
adjudge; butytis conftitution being too 
weak for bufinefs, he retired before any 
difreputable .compliances became ^ccef- 
fary. 
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Hfi had likewife a daughter Anne, 
whom he married with a confiderable 
fortune to Edward Philipsy who came 
from Shrewfbury, and rbfe in the Crowns- 
office to be fecondary : by him ftie had 
two fons, John and Edward, who. were 
educated by the poet, and from whom 
is derived the only authentick account 
of his domeftick manners. 
. John, the poet, was born in his fa- 
ther's houfe, at the Spread-Eagle in 
Bread-ftreet, Dec. 9, 1608, between fix 
and fevcn in the morning. His father 
appears to have been very folicjtous 
about his education; for he w^s in- 
ftrufted at firft by private tuition under 
the care of Thomas- Young, who was 
sfterwards chaplain to the Englilh mer- 
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chants tit Hamburgh ; and of whom we 
have reafon to think well, fince his fcho- 
lar confidered him as worthy of an 
epiftolary Elegy. 

He was then fent to St. Paul's 
Schoolj under the care of Mr. Gill; 
and removed, in the beginning of his 
fixteenth year, to Chrift's College in 
Cambridge, where he entered a fizcr, 
Feb. 12, 1624; 

He was at this time eminently ikilled 
in the Latin tongue; and he himfelf, 
by annexing the dates to his firft com- 
pofitions, a boaft of which the learned 
Politian had given him an example, 
feems to commend the earlinefs of his 
own Jiroficiency to the notice of pofte- 
ricy. But the produ(Ss of \i\^ NaxtvA 
b 3 ^^^^ 
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fertility have been furpaffed by manf, 
and particularly by his contemporary 
Cowley. Of the powers of the mind it 
is difficult to form an eftimate : many 
have excelled Milton in their firfl eflays,. 
who never rofe to works like Paradije 

At fifteen, a date which he tries till 
he is fixteen, he tranflated or verfified 
two Pfalms, 114 and 1.36, which he 
thought worthy of the publick eye; but 
fehey raife na great expectations : they^ 
would in any numerous fchool have ob- 
tained praife, but not excited wonder.. 

Many ©f his Elegies appear to have 
beea wEittcn in hrs eighteenth year, hy 
which it appears that he had then read 
the Roman authors. with very nicedifcem- 

meat.. 



ment. I onc« heard Mr. Hampton, 

» 

the tranflator of Polybius,. remark what 
I think is true, that Miltoa was -the firft 
Eagliflunan who, after the revival of 
letters, wrote Latin ver&s with claflick 
elegance. If a»y exceptions* can be 
jmade, they are very few :- Haddoa and 
Afeham, the pride of Elizabeth's reign> 
iowever they- may have fiacceeded in 
profe, no foener attempt verfes thaa 
they provoke derifion* If we produced 
any thing worthy of notice before the 
elegies of Milton, it was perhaps Ala^ 
blafier's Roxana^^ 

Of the exercife* -which the' rides of 
tie Univeijfity required, fomewere pul> - 
lifhed by him in his maturcr years. They 
had been undoubtedly appjauded J forth ey 
b 4 ^<L\^ 
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were fuchias few can perform : yet there 
is reafon to fufpeft that he was regarded 
in his college with no great fondnefs. 
That he obtained no frflowftiip is cer- 
tain ; but the unkindnefs with which'lie 
was treated was not metely negative. I 
am afliamed to relate what I fear is true, 
that Milton was the laft ftudent in either 
univerfity that fvfffered the publick in- 
<lignity of 'corporal corredion. 

It was, in the Violience of contr6ver- 
fial hoftility, objedted to him, that he 
was expelled : this he fteadily denies, 
and it was apparently not true ; but it 
feems plain from his own verfes to Die-' 
dntij that he had incurred Rufticaiion; 
a temporary difmiiEon into the country, 
jy/tli perhaps the lofs of a tetrcv x 
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Jam ncc anindiferum mibi cura rcvifere Camum, 
Nccdudum vetiti me laris aDgit amor ; 

Ncc dun libet ufque minas perferre magiftri, 
Caeteraque in^enio non fubeunda meo. 

I cannot find any meaning but this, 
-which even kindnefs alid reverence can 
give to the ttvmy vettti iaris^ ** a habi- 
" tation from which he is excludefd ;'' or 
how exile can be otherwife interpreted, 
•He declares .yet more^ that he is weary 
of enduring Jhe threats of a rigorous 
mafiery and fomething elfsy which a temper 
like his cannot undergo. What was more 
than threat was evidently puniihment. 
This poem, which mentions his exile^ 
proves likewife that it was not perpe- 
tual ; for it ccMicludes with a refolution 
of returning fomt time to Caai\>t\^^t.. 

2 W 
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40 MILTON, 

From Florence he went to Sienna, 
and from Sienna to Rome, where he was 
again received with kindnefs by the 
Learned and the Great. Holflenius, 
the keeper of the Vatican library, who 
had refided three years at Oxford, in- 
troduced him to cardinal Barberini, and 
he, at a mufical entertainment, waited 
for him at the door, and led him by 
the hand into the affembly. Here Scl- 
vaggi praifed him in a diftich, and Sal- 
filli in a tetraftick ; neither of them of 
much value. The Italians were gainers 
by this literary commerce; for the en- 
comiums v/ith which Milton repaid Sal- 
filli, though not fecure againft a ftern 
grammarian, turn the balance indif- 
putably in Milton's favour. 
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Of thefe Italian teflimonies, poor as 
they are, he was proud enough to pub- 
lilh them before his poems ; though he 
fays, he cannot be fufpefted but to have 
known that they were faid non tam 
defej quam fupra fc. 

At Rome, as at Florence, he flaid 
only two months; a time indeed fulE- 
cient, if he defired only to ramble with 
an explainer of its antiquities, or to 
view palaces and count pi(9:ures; but 
certainly too fhort for the contempla- 
tion of learning, policy, or manners. 

From Rome he pafled on to Naples, 
in company of a hermit ; a companion 
from whom little could be ejcped:ed,. 
yet to him Milton owed his intro- 
duftion to Manfq marquis of Villa, who 
c 3 V >l<5l 
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had been before the patron of Taflb. 
Manfo was enough delighted with his 
accomplilhments to honour him with a 
forry diflich, in which he commends 
him for every thing but his religion; 
and Milton, in return, addreffed him in 
a Latin poem, which muft have raifed 
an high opinion of Englilh elegance 
and literature. 

His purpofe was now to have vifited 
Sicily and XSreece ; but, hearing of the 
differences between the king and parlia- 
ment, he thought it proper to haften 
borne, rather than pafs his life in fo- 
reign amufements while his country-* 
men were contending for their rights., 
He therefore came back to Rome, the* 
(be mcick^nts informed him of plots 

J 
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laid againft him by the Jefuits, for the 
liberty of his converfations on religion. 
He had fenfe enough to judge that there 
was no danger, and therefore kept on 
his way, and aded as before, neither 
obtruding nor Ihunning controverfy. He 
had perhaps given fome offence by vifit- 
ing Galileo, then a prifoner in the In- 
quifition for philofophical herefy ; and 
at Naples he was told by Manfo, that, 
by his declarations on religious queftions, 
he had excluded himfelf from fome dif- 
tindlions which he Ihould othervvife have 
paid him. But fuch condu<5t, though 
it did not pleafe, was yet fufnciently 
fafe ; and Milton ftaid two months more 
at Rome, and went on to Florence with- 
out moleHatiott, 

c 4 "StoTO 
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From Florence he vifitcd Lucca. He 
afterwards went to Venice ; and, having 
fent away a colletftion of mufick and 
other books, travelled to Geneva, which 
he probably confidcred as the metropo- 
lis of orthodoxy. Here he rcpofed, as 
in a congenial clement, and became ac- 
quainted with John Diodati and Frede- 
rick Spanheim, two learned profeflbrs 
of Divinity. From Geneva he paffed 
through France; and c^me home, after 
an abfence of a year and three months. 

At his return he heard of the death 
of his friend Charles Diodati ; a man 
Avhom it is reafonable to fuppofc of 
great merit, fince he was thought by 
Milton worthy of a poem, intituled, 
Epitaphhan Dainonisy written with the 

com- 
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ccHnmon but childifli imitation of pafto- 
ral life. 

He now hired a lodging at the houfe of 
one Rufiel, ataylor in St. Bride's Church- 
yard, and undertook the education of 
John and Edward Phillips, his fifter's 
fons. Finding his rooms too little, he 
took a houfe and garden in Alderfgate- 
;s ftreet, which was not then fo much out 
of the w^orld as it is now ; and chofe 
his dwelling at the upper end of a paf^ 
fage, that he might avoid the noife of 
the ftreet. Here he received more boys, 
to be boarded and inftrudtcd. 

Let not our veneration for Milton for- 
bid us to look with fome degree of mer- 
riment on great promifes and fmall per- 
formance^ on the man who haftens h()me, 

bccaufc 
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becaufe his countrymen are contending 
for their liberty, and, when he reaches the 
fcene of adtion, vapours away his pa- 
triotifm in a private boardifig-fchool. 
This is the period of his life from 
which all his biographers feem inclined 
to Ihrink. They are unwilling that Mil- 
ton fliould be degraded to a fchool- 
mafter ; but fince .it cannot be denied 
that he taught boys, one finds out that 
he taught for nothing, and another that 
his motive was only zeal for the propa- 
gation of learning and virtue ; and all 
tell what they do not know to be true, 
only to excufe an adt which no wife 
man will confider as in itfelf difgraceful. 
His father was alive ; his allowance was 
not amplcjj and he fupplied its deficien- 
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cies by an honeft'and ufeful employ- 
ment. 

It is told, that in the art of educa- 
tion he performed wonders ; and a for- 
midable lift is given of the authors^^ 
Greek and Latin, that were read in Al- 
derfgate-ftreet, by youth between ten 
and fifteen or fixteen years of age. Thofe 
who tell or receive thefe ftories, ihould 
confider that nobody can be taught 
fafter than he can learn. The fpeed of 
the beft horfeman muft be limited by 
the power of his horfe. Every man, 
that has ever undertaken to inftrud: 
others, can tell what flow advances he 
has been able to make, and how much 
patience it requires to recall vagrant 
ioatteation, to ftimulate fluggiih indif- 
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ference, and to redtify abfurd mifap- 
prchcnfion. 

The purpofe of Milton, as it feems, 
was to teach fomething more folid than 
the common literature of fchools, by 
reading thofe authors that treat of phy- 
iical fubjed:s; fuch as the Georgick, 
and aftronomical trcatifes of the an- 
cients. This was a fcheme of improve- 
ment which fcems to have bufied many 
literary projed:ors of that age. Cowley, 
who had more means than Milton of 
knowing what was wanting to the em- 
bellifliments of life, formed the fame 
plan of education in his imagiijary Col- 
lege. 

But the truth is, that the knowledge 
of external nature, and of the fciences 

which 
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which that knowledge requires or in- 
cludes, is not the great or the frequent 
bufinefs of the human mind. Whether 
we provide for adtion or converfation, 
whether we wifti to be ufeful or pleafing, 
the firft requifite is the religious and 
moral knowledge of right and wrong; 
the next is an acquaintance with the 
hiftory of mankind, and with thofe ex- 
amples which may be faid to embody 
truth, and prove by events the reafonablc- 
nefs of opinions. P;-udenceandjuftice are 
virtues, and excellencies, of all times, 
and of all places ; we are perpetually 
moralifls, but we are geometricians only 
by chance. Our intercourfe with iptel- 
ledtual nature is neceflary ,• our fpecula- 
tions upon matter are voluntary, and at 
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leifure. Phyfical knowledge is of fuch 
rare emergence, that one man may know 
another half his life without being able 
to eftimate his ikill in hydroftatiqks 
or aftronomy ; but his moral and pru- 
dential charadler immediately appears. 

Thofe authors, therefore, are to be 
read at fchools that fupply moft axioms 
of prudence, moft principles of moral 
truth, and moft materials for converfa- 
tion ; and thefe purpofes are beft ferved 
by poets, orators, and hiftorians. 

Let me not be cenfured for this di- 
greflion as pedantick or paradoxical; 
for if I have Milton againft me, I have 
Socrates on my fide. It was his labour 
to turn philofophy from the ftudy of 
nature to fpeculations upon life, but the 

inno- 
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ivators whom I oppofe are turning 
attention from life to nature. They 
1 to thmk, that we are placed here 
ratch the growth of plants, or the 
ions of the ftars. Socrates was ra- 
of opinion, that what we had ^ to 
n was, how to do good, and avoid 

>f inflitutions we may judge ty their 
3:s. From this wonder-working aca* 
y, I do not know that there ever pro- 
led any man very eminent for know- 
;e: its only genuine produ6t,I believe, 
fmall Hiftory of Poetry, written in 
n by his nephew, of which perhaps 
I of my readers has ever heard. 

That 
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That in his fchool, as in every thing 
clfe which he undertook, he laboured 
with great diligence, there is no reafon 
for doubting. One part of his method 
deferves general imitation. He was care- 
ful to inftrudt his fcholars in ' religion. 
Every Sunday was fpent upon theolo- 
gy ; in which he dicftatcd a Ihort fyftem, 
gathered from the writers that were 
then fafliionable in the Dutch univer- 
fities. 

His fet his pupils an example of hard 
fludy and fpare diet ; only now and then 
he allowed himfclf to pafs a day of 
feftivity and indulgence with fome gay 
gentlemen of Gray^s Inn. 

He now began to engage in the con- 
troverfies of the times, and lent his 
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breath to blow the flames of contention, 
hi 1641 he publiihed a treatife of Re- 
formation in two books^ againft the efta- 
bliihed Church; being willing to help 
the Puritans, who were, he fays, inferior 
to the Prelates in learning. 

Hall * bifliop of Norwich had pub- 
liihed an Humble Remonjlrance^ in de- 
fence of Epifcopacy; to which, in 164 1, 
it, minifliers, of whofe names the firft 
letters made the celebrated word Smec- 
tymnus^ gave their Anfwer. Of this An- 
fwer a Confutation was attempted by 
the learned UJber ; and to the Confuta- 
tion Milton publifhed a Reply, inti- 
tuled. Of frehtical Epifcopacy^ and whe- 
ther it may he deduced from the Apoflolical 
Times f by virfue rf thofe tejiitnonies which 
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4ire alleged to that purpofe in fome lai 
trcatifesj one whereof goes under the nam 
of J antes lord bijhop of Armagh. 
' I have tranfcribed this title to flicw 
by his contemptuous mention of Ufliei 
that he had now adopted the puritani 
cal favagenefs of manners. His nex 
work was, fhe Reafon of Church Govern 
ment urged againjl Prelacy ^ by Mr. Joh\ 
Milton^ 1642. In this book he difco 
vers, not with oftentatious exultation 
but with calm confidence, his high opi 
nion of his own powers ; and promife 
to undertake fomething, he yet know 
not what, that may be of ufe and^onou 
to his country. " This,** fays he, " i 
" not to be obtained but by devou 
" prayer to that Eternal Spirit that cai 

^^ enricl 
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^' enrich with all utterance and know- 
^^ ledge, and fends out his Seraphim 
" with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
" touch and purify the lips of whom 
" he pleafes. To th:s muft be added, 
" induftrious and feledt reading, fteady 
'* obfervation, and infight into all feem- 
" ly and generous arts and affairs ; till 
" which in fome meafure be compaft, I 
" refufe not to fuftain this expedtation/' 
From a promife like this, at once fer- 
vid, pious, and rational, might be ex- 
pefted the Paradife Loft. 
'•' He publilhed the fame year two more 
pamphlets, upon the fame queftion. 
To one of his antagonills, who affirms 
that he was vomited out of. the univer- 
fity, he anfwers, in general terms; 



I 
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^^ The Fellows of the College wherein I 
** fpent fome years, at my parting, after 
** I had taken two degrees, as the lozn^ 
^^ ner is, fignified many times how miaek 
^^ better it would content them diat I 
*' fliould Hay, — As for the common ap- 
•^* probation or diiHke of that place, as 
^' now it is, that I fliould efieem or dJf- 
** efteem myfelf the more for that, too 
*^ fimple is the anfwerer, if he think to 
** obtain with me# Of fmall pradiop 
"were the phyfician who could not 
" judge, by what Ihe and her fifter have 
^^ of long time vomited, that the worfer 
*' ftufF flie ftrongly keeps in her ftomach, 
** but the better flie is ever kecking at, 
** and is queafy : flie vomits now ont of 
" ficknefs.; but before it be well with 
' .7 ''her. 
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^* bar, (he muft vomit by llrong phyfick. 
" —The univerfity, in the time of her 
^^ better healthy and my younger judge- 
" mcnt> I never greatly admired, but 
" now much lefs/' 

This is furcly the language of a man 
nrho thinks that he has been injured. 
He proceeds to defcribe the courfe of 
kts condud, and the train of his 
thoughts; and, becaufe he has been 
&fpeAed of incontinence, gives an ac- 
count of his own purity : *^ That if I 
** be juflly charged,** fays he, ^* with 
^ this crime, it may come upon jne with 
^ tenfold Ihame."* 

The ftile of his piece is rough, and 
fuch perhaps was that of his antagonift. 
This roughnefs he juftifies, by great ex- 
d 5 ?Lrcv^\^^i 
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amples, in a long digrefEon. Sometin 
he tries to be humorous : " Left I Ihoi 
^^ take him for fome chaplain in hai 
" fome fquire of the body to his p 
*^ late, one who fcrves not at the al 
^^ only but at the Court-cupboard, 
" will beftow on us a pretty model 
" himfelf ; and fets me out half a do2 
" ptifical mottos, wherever he had the 
^* hopping Ihort in the meafure of a 
" vulfion fits ; in which labour i 
^* agony of his wit having fcaped n 
" rowly, inftead of well-fized perio 
" he greets us with a quantity 
*^ thumbring pofies.-And thus ends t 
^^ fedion, or rather difledion of hi 
*^ feUV Such is the. controverfial m 
riment of Milton : his gloomy ferio 
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nefs is yet more ofFenlive. Such is his 
malignity, that hell grows darker at his 
Jrown. 

His father, after Reading was taken 
by EJfex^ canie to refide in his houfe ; 
and his fchool increafcd. At Whitfun- 
tide, in his thirty-fifth year, he married 
Mary^ the daughter of Mr. Powel,' a 
juftice of the peace in Oxfordihire. He 
brought her to town with him, and ex- 
pefted all the advantages of a conjugal 
life. The lady, however, feems not much 
to have delighted in the pleafures of 
fpare diet and hard ftudy ; for, as Phi- 
lips relates, ^^ having f6r a month led 
" a philofophical life, after having been 
'^ ufed at home to a great houfe, and 
" much company and joviality, her 
d 4 " inecv^s^ 
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^^ friends, poffibly by her own dtfire, 
** made earneft fuit to Have her company* 
*^ the remaining part of the fummer j 
*^ which was granted, upon a promife of 
^' her return at Michaelmas/* 

Milton was too bufy to much mifs' 
his wife : he purfued his fludies ; and 
now and then vifited the lady Margaret 
Leigh, whom he has mentioned in one 
of his fonnets. At laft Michaelmas ar- 
rived ; but the lady had no inclination 
to return to the fullen gloom of hct 
hufband*s habitation, and therefore very 
willingly forgot her promife. He fenther 
a letter, but had no anfwer; he fent 
more with the fame fuccefs. It could be 
alleged that letters mifcarry ; he there- 
fore difpatched a meffenger, being by 

this 
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this time too angry to go himfelf. His 
meflenger was fent back with fome con- 
tempt. The family of the lady were 
Cavaliers. 

In a man whofe opinion of his own 
merit was like Milton's, lefs provoca- 
tion than this might have raifed violent 
refentment. Milton foon determined to 
repudiate her for difobedience ; and, 
being one of thofe who could eafily find 
arguments to juftify inclination, pub- 
liihed (in 1644) Tbe DoSrine and Difci- 
pline of Divorce ; w/dch was followed by 
Tic Judgement of Martin Bucer concern- 
ing Divorce i and the next year, hisTe- 
trachordon, Ekpofttions upon the four 
chief Places of Scripture vfhich treat of 
Marriage. 
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This innovation was oppofed, as 
might be expedked, by the clergy ; who, 
then holding their famous aflembly at 
Weftminfter, procured that the author 
fliould be called before the Lords; ** but 
" that houfe/* fays Wood, " whether 
*^ approving the dodhine, or not favour- 
^* ihg his accufers, did foon difmifs 
« him/' 

There feems not to have been much 
written againft him, nor any thing by 
any writer of eminence. The antago- 
nift that appeared is filled by him, a 
Serving-man turned SoHcitGr. Howel in 
his letters mentions the new dodtrine 
with contempt ; and it was, I fuppofe, 
thought more worthy of derifion than 
of confutation. He complains, of this 

ncglcft 
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negleft in two fonnets, of whi^h the 
firft is contemptible, and the fecond not 
excellent. 

From this time it is obferved that he 
became an enemy to the Prefbyterians, 
whom he had favoured before. He 
that changes his party by his humour, 
is net more virtuous than he that 
changes it by his intereft ; he loves him- 
felf rather than truth. 

His wife and her relations now found 
that Milton was not an unrefifling fuf- 
ferer of injuries ; and perceiving that he 
had begun to put his dodtrine in prac- 
tice, by courting a young woman of 
great accomplifliments, the daughter of 
one Doftor Davis, who was however 
not ready to comply, they refolved 

to 
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to endeavour a re-union. He went fome- 
times to the houfe of one Blackborough, 
his relation^ in the lane of St. MartinV 
le-Grand, and at one of his ufual vifits 
was furprifed to fee his wife come from 
another room^ and implore forgivcncfs 
on her knees. He refilled her intrea- 
ties for awhile ; *^ but partly,** fays Phi- 
lips, " his own generous nature, more 
** inclinable to reconciliation than to per- 
*' feverance in anger or revenge, and 
*^ partly the ftrong interceffion of friends 
^' on both fides, foon brought him to 
^^ an aft of oblivion and a firm league 
^' of peace.** It were injurious to omit, 
that Milton afterwards received her fa- 
ther and her brothers in his own houfe, 

when 
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when they were diftreffed, with other 
RoyaUfU. 

He publilhcd about the fame time 
his Areopagitka^ a Speech of Mr* John 
Milton /or fbe liberty of unlicenfed Print- 
ing» The danger of fuch unbounded liber*- 
ty, and the danger of bounding it, have 
produced a problem in the fcience of 
Government, which human uqiderftand- 
ing feems hitherto unable to folve. If 
nothing may be publilhed but what civil 
authority fliall have previoufly approved, 
jKwer muft always be the ftandard of 
truth ; if every dreamer of innovations 
may propagate his projects, there can 
be no fettlement ; if every murnxurer at 
government may diffufe difcontent, thece 
can he no peace ; and if every fceptick 
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in theology may teach his follies, there 
can be no religion. The remedy againf 
thefe evils is to punilh the authors; foi 
it is yet allowed that every fociety ma) 
punifli, though not prevent, the publi 
cation of opinions, which that fociet) 
Ihall think pernicious : but this punilh- 
ment, though it may crulh the author 
promotes the book; and it feems no 
more reafonable to leave the right ol 
printing unreftrained, becaufe writer 
may be afterwards cenfured, than i 
would be to lleep with doors unbolted 
becaufe by bur laws we can hang s 
thief. 

But whatever were his engagements 
civil or domeftick, poetry was nevci 
long out of his thoughts. About thi 

tim< 
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time (1645) * coUedtion of his Latin 
and Englifli poems appeared, in which 
the Allegro and Fcnferofoy with fome 
others, were firft publilhed. 

He had taken a larger houfe in Bar- 
bican for the reception of fcholars; 
but the numerous relations of his wife, 
to whom he generoully granted refuge 
for a while, occupied his rooms. In 
time, however, they went away; and the 
^^ houfe again/' fays Philips, " now 
^* looked like a houfe of the Mufes only, 
*' though the acceffion of fcholars was 
*^ not great. Poffibly his having pro- 
*^ ceeded fo far in the education of 
** youth, may have been the occafion of 
*^ his adverlaries calling him pedagogue 
^ and fchool-mafter j whereas it is well 
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" known h^ neyer fet up for a publick 
** fchool, to teach all the young fry of 
*^ a parilh ; but only was willing to im- 
** part his learning and knowledge to 
*^ relations, and the fons of gentlemen 
^^ who were his intimate friends ; and 
*^ that neither his writings nor his way 
*^ of teachmg ever favoured in the leail 
** of. pedantry/' 

Thus laborioufly does his nephew ex- 
tenuate what cannot be denied, and 
what might be confeijed without dif-' 
grace. Milton was not a man who could 
become mean by a mean employment. 
This, however, his warmeft friends feem 
not to have foumd ; they therefore ftiift 
and palliate. He did not fell literature 
to, all comers at an openfliop; hew»s 

a cham- 
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nber-milliner, and meafured his 
odities only to his friends, 
lips, evidently impatient of view- 
im in this ftate of degradation, 
s that it was not long continued ; 
:o raife his charadier again, has a 
to inveft him with military fplen- 
** He is much miftaken," he fays^ 
lere was not about this time a de- 
1 of making him an adjutant* 
eral in Sir William Waller's army, 
: the new-modelling of the army 
vcd an obflru<5tion to the defign*'* 
vent cannot be fet at a much 
r diftance than by having been 
kjigncdy about fome time^ if a man 
' much mijlaken* Milton Ihall be 
agogue no longer ; for, if Philipsf 
e be 
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be not niiftaken, fomebody at fome time 
dcfigncd him for a foldier. 

About the thnc that the army was 
new-modelled (1645) ^^ removed to a 
fmaller houfe in Holbourn, which open- 
ed backward into Lincoln's- Inn-Fields. 
He is not known to have publiihed any 
thing afterwards till the king's death, 
when, finding his murderers condemned 
by the Prcfbyterians, he wrote a treatife 
to juftify it, and io compofe the minds of 
the "people. 

He made fome Remarks on the Articles 
of Peace between Ornwnd and the Irifb 
Rebels. While he contented himfelf to 
write, he perhaps did only what his 
confcience dictated ; and if he did not 
very vigilantly watch the influence of 

his 
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s own paffions, and the gradual pre- 
ilence of opinions, firft willingly ad- 
itted and th^n habitually indulged, 
objedlions, by being overlooked, 
ere forgotten, and defire fuperinduced 
Dnvidtion, he yet Ihared only the com- 
lon weaknefs of mankind, and might be 
lefs fincere than his opponents. But as 
idtion feldoni leaves a man honeft, how- 
ver It might find him, Milton is fuf- 
efted of having interpolated the book 
ailed Icon Baftlike^ which the Council 
f State, to whom he was now made Latin 
icretary, employed him to cenfure, by 
iferting a prayer taken from Sidneys 
h'cadia^ and imputing it to the king; 
'horn he charges, in his Iconvclajtes, with 
lie ufe of this prayer as with a heavy 
e 2 avcc.^v 
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crime, in the indepcjit language with 
\y'hich profperity had emboldened the ad^. 
yocates for retelUpn to iaftilt all that is 
venerabile or great : *^ Who would have 
*^ imagined fp little fear in him of the 
" true all-feeing Deity— ras, immediately 
** before his death, to pop into the 
7 hands of the grave bifliop that at- 
V t£inded him, as a fpeci^l relique of 
" his faintly exergifes, a prayer ftolen 
*^ word for word from the mouth of 9 
" heathen woman praying to a heathen 
^^god?" 

The pai>ers which the king gave tc 
Dr. Jqxon qji the fcaffold the regicides 
took away, fo that they were at leafl 
the publilhers of this prayer ; and Dr. 
Birch, whp examined the queftioa wit! 

great 
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great care, wasittclmed to think them the 
forgers. The ule of it by adaptation 
was innocent; and they who could fo 
noifily cenfure it, with a Kttle exteftfion 
of their malice could contrive whiat they 
wanted to accufe. 

King Charles the Second, being now 
flieltered in Holland, employ edSalmafius, 
profcflbr of Polite Learning at Leyden, 
to write a defence of his father and of 
monarchy ; and, to excite his induftr}% 
gave him, as was reported, a hundred 
Jacobufes. Salmafius was a man of fkill 
in languages, knowledge of antiquity, 
and fagacity of eniendatory criticifm, 
almoft exceeding all hope of human 
attainment; and having, by excef- 
five praifes, been confirmed in great 
e 3 <;,o^- 
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confidence of himfelf, though he pro- 
bably had not much confidered the 
principles of fociety or the rights of 
government, undertook the employment 
without diflruft of his own qualifica- 
tions ; and, as his expedition in writing 
was wonderful,, in 1649 publilhcd De* 
fenfio Regis ^ 

To this Milton was required to write 
a fufficient anfwer ; which he performed 
(1651) in fuch a manner,thatHobbes de- 
clared himfelf unable todecide whofe lan- 
guage was bed, or whofe arguments were 
worft. In my opinion, Milton's periods 
are frnoother, neater,^ and more pointed ; 
but he delights himfelf with teizing his 
adverfary as much as with confuting 
him. He makes a foolifii allufion of 

Salma- 
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Salmafius, whofe doctrine he confidcrs 
as fervile and unmanly, to the flream of 
Salmacisy which whoever entered left 
I half his virility behind him. Salmafius 
was a Frenchman, and was unhappily 
married to a feold* Tu es G alius y. fays 
Milton, ^/, ut aiunt, nimium galiinaccus. 
But his fupreme pleafure is to tax his 
adverfary, fo renowned for criticifm, 
with vitious Latin. He opens h\s book 
with telling that he has ufed Perfonay 
which, according to Milton, fignifies 
only a Majh^ in a fenfe not known to 
the Romans, by applying it as we apply 
?erfo*t. But as Nemcfis is always on 
the watch, it is memorable that he has 
enforced the charge of a folecifm by 
an cxprefEon in itfelf grofsly foleciilical, 
e 4 ^l\^\\^ 
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when, for one of thofe fuppofed blund 
he fays, proplno ie grammatijlis tuisvi 
landum. Froma;/7^i//p, whichhasapa 
ftnfe, vapulandiu can never be deri 
No man forgets his original trade : 
rights of nations, and of kings, 
into queftions of grammar, if gi 
marians difcufs them. 

Milton when he undertook this 
fwcr was weak of body, and din 
fight; but his will was forward, 
what was wanting of health was fupp 
by zeal. He was rewarded with a tl 
fand pounds, and his book was m 
read ; for paradox, recommended 
fjMrit and elegance, eafily gains attent 
and he who told every man that 
3 
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i¥as equal to his king, could hardly 
ivant an audience. 

That the performance of Salraafius 
i^as not difperfed with equal rapidity, 
)r read with equal eagernefs, is very 
:redible. He taught only the ftale doc- 
line o( authority, and the unpleafing 
iuty of fubmifEon ; and he had been 
b long not only the monarch but the 
tyrant of literature, that almpfl all man- 
kind were delighted to find him cJefied 
md infulted by a new name, not yet con- 
idered as any one's rivaL If Chriftina,. 
IS is faid, commended the Defence of 
be People J her purpofe mufl: be to tor- 
nent Salmafius, who was then at her 
!^ourt ; for neither her civil iElation nor 
ler natuaJ ch^rader could difjofc Vv^*^ X5> ■( 
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ftTour the dochinc, who was by bii 
a c "J c. - . ^r.d by temper defpotick. 

That S^Imafius i^'as, from the 2 
|>c::r2nce of Milton's book, treated w 
nc^leCt, there is not much proof; I 
to a man fo long accuftomed to adr 
ration, a little praife of his antagoi 
would be fufficicntly offenfive, a 
might incline him to leave Sweden. 

He prepared a reply, which, left 
it was iniperfeft, was publifhcd by 
fon in the year of the Reftauration. 
the beginning, being probably moft 
pain for his Latinity, he endeavours 
defend his ufc of the word, perfotia ; b 
if I remember right, he mifles a bet 
authority than any that he has " foui 
that of Juvenal in his fourth fatirc : 
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—Quid agas cum dira & foedior omnt 
>imme Perfcna eft ? 
As Salmafius reproached Milton with 
fing bis eyes in the quarrel, Milton 
lighted himfelf with the belief that 
) had fliortened Salmafius's life, and 
)th perhaps with more malignity than 
afon. Salmafius died at the Spa, Sept- 
1653 ; and as controvertifts are corn- 
only faid to be killed by their laft 
fpute, Milton was flattered witb the^ 
edit of deftroying him^ 
Cromwel had now difmifled the parlia- 
ment by the authority of which he had de- 
royed monarchy, and commenced mo- 
irch himfelf, under the title of pro- 
dor,, but with kingly and more than 
Dgly powcr^ That his. avit\iOt\x.^ nn^'^ 



I 
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'.1 *: .!• ziT^r :=:i5 prcicaded ; he hin 

:': -- l^i iL> r>!:: cair ia oeceifity ; 

M-rccu iiTi!^ 3o^ nfced the hone 

I -bl.vl employracor, would not rei 

:c iiJr^T icd pfiuoibphy, but, cc 

r.-Ln^ lo excrcifi his omce under a 

c.i:"c:: uA:rp2r:v>:2, bemyed to his pc 

thiC liberty which be had defeni 

No:auig csu be more juil than tha 

bullion fbould end in Haver}'; thai 

w ho had jullmcd ihe murder of his li 

tor iboie acts which to him feemed 

la.vful, ihould now fell his fervices, 

his flatteries, to a tyrant, of who 

was evident that he could do not 

lawful. 

Ke had now been blind for 
vcars; but his vigour of intelled 
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f that he was not diiabled to dif* 
ge his office, or continue his con- 
nrfies. His mind was too eager to 
iverted, and too ftrong to be fub- 
1. 

bout this time his firft wife died in 
Ibed, having left him three daugh- 
As he probably did not much 
her, he did not long continue the 
larance of lamenting her ; but after 
lort time married Catherine, the 
rhter of one captain Woodcock of 
kney ; a woman doubtlefs educa t ed 
pinions like his own. She died 
in a year, of childbirth, or fome 
mper that followed it; and herhuf- 
l has honoured her memory with a 
{onnet. 
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The firft Reply to Milton's BefenJ. 
Fopuli was publiihed in 1651, calie 
Apologia pro Rege & Populo Anglicam 
c^fJtra Johannis Polypr^gmatici (alias Mii 
icni) dcfenfioncjfi dejlru£iivam Regis £ 
Populi. Of this the author was nc 
known; but Milton and his nephew Phi 
lips, under whofe name he publiflie* 
an anfwer fo much corre<fted by bin 
that it might be called his own, im 
putcd it to Bramhal ; and, knowing hin 
no friend to regicides, thought them 
felves at liberty to treat him as if the; 
had known what th^y only fufpedted. 

Next year appeared Regii Sanguini 
clamor ad Qe km. Of this the author wa 
Peter du Moulin, who was afterward 
j)rcbendar7 of Canterbury ; but Morus 
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t)r More, a French miniiler, having the 
care of its publication, was treated as 
the writer by Milton, in his Defenfio *SV- 
cunda^ and overwhelmed by fuch vio- 
lence of invedtive, that he began to 
fhrink under the tempeft, and gave his 
perfecutors the means of knowing the 
true author. Du Moulin was now in 
great danger ; but Milton's pride ope- 
rated againft his malignity, and both he 
and his friends vvcre more willing that 
Du Moulin Ihould efcape than that he 
fliould be convid:ed of miftake. 

In this fecond Defence he ihcws that 
his eloquence is not merely fatirical; 
the rudenefs of his invedtive is equalled 
by the groflhefs of his flattery. " De- 
*' ferimur, CromuelJe, tu folu^ {\\^^\^^^ 
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^* ad te fumma noftrarum rerum rcdiitj 
** in te folo coafiftit, infuperabili tuae 
^^ virtuti cedimus cunfli, neminc ve 
*^ obloquente, nifi qui aequales inaequa- 
*^ lis ipfe honores fibi quaerit, aut dig- 
*^ niori conceflbs invidet, aut non intei- 
^^ ligit nihil eflc in focietate hominun: 
*^ magis vel Deo gratum, vel ration 
^* confentaneum, effe in civitate nihil 
^^ asquius, nihil utilius, quam potir; 
^* rerum digniffimum. Eum te agno- 
^^ fcunt omnes, Cromuelle, ea tu civis 
^^ maximus et * gloriofiffimus^ dux pub- 
^ lici ccmfilii, exercituum fortiffimorura 

* It may be doubted whether gloriojijpmus h 

fiere ufed with Mihon*s boafttd purity. Rts ghrlofi 

is an illujlrious thing ; but 'vir ghrUJus is comoionl] 

a hraggarty as in miles glorwfus. 

« im- 
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perator, pater patrise geffiftu Sic 
fpontanea bonorum ommui;n et ani- 
ais mifla voce falutaris." 
jfar, when he affwued the pcrpe- 
lidatorihip, had not more fervrle 
)rc etegant flattery, A tranflation 
[hew its fervUity ; but its elegance 
s attainable.. Havii\g expofed the 
Ifulnefs or felfiflinefs of the for- 
rovernmejit, ^* We were left,'* fays, (^ 
in, *' to ourfelyes : the whole na- 
lai interefl fell iuto your hands^ 
I fubfifts in your abilities* To your 
tue, overpowering and refiftlefs, 
:ry man gives way, -except fome 
a, without equa^ .qualifications, 
►ipe to equal honours, or whp envy 
I diftinftions pf merit greater than 
f «. xixdt 
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" their own ; or who 'have yet to leai 
" '^ that in the coalition of human focic 
<^ nothing is more pleafing to God, 
*^ more agreeable to reafon, than tl 
*^ the -higheft mind ihould have t 
*^ foverergn power. Such, Sir, a 
*^ you by general confcflion; foch a 
^^ the things atchieved by you, t 
'* greateft and moft glorious of o 
'* countrymen, the director of our.pu 
** lick counfels, the leader of unco 
*^ quered armies, 'the father of yo 
*^ country; for by that title does eve 
*^ good man hail you, with fincere ai 
*^ voluntary^praife/* 

Next year, having defended all th 

wanted defence, he found leifure to d 

j/end hittifelf. He undcttook Kis ov 

■4' ^^ 
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ication againft More, whom he de- 
s in his title to be juftly called the 
or of the Regit Sanguini clamor. In 
there is no want of vehemence nor 
icnce, nor does he forget his wonted 
^^ Morus es? an Momus? an 
erque idem eft?'* He then re- 
ibers that Morus is Latin for a Mul- 
^-tree, and hints at the known trans* 
ation : 

— Poma alba ferebat 
USB poft nigra tulit Morus. 
.1 this piece ended his controverfies ; 
he from this time gave himfelf up to 
private ftudies and his civil employ- 
.• 

s fecretary to the Protedtor he i» 
•ofed to have written the T)tc\^.t^- 

f 2 VVOTL 
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tion of the reafons for a war with Spar 

His sigency was confidered as of gre 

importance; for when a treaty wit 

Sweden was artfully iufpended, the d 

lay was. publickly imputed to Mr. Mi 

ton's indifpofition^ and the Swedr 

-agent was provoked to^xprefs his wo 

Kier, that ^o'nly one man in Englai 

^Quld write Latin, and that ouan blind 

Being now forty^-feven years old, ai 

feeing himfelf difencumber^d from e 

ternal interruptions, he feems to ha 

recoUejfted his former purpofes, ai 

planned .three great works for his fiitu 

-employmenu An epick poem, the h 

tory of his country, and a dictionary 

the Latin tongue. 
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To collcft a diftionary fecrhs a work 
of all others leaft prafticable in !a ftate 
dF blindnefs^ becaiife it depends upon 
perpetual and minute infpeftion aiid col- 
lation. Nor would Milton probaoly- 
have begun it, after he had loft his 
eyes; but, having had it always before 
him, he continued it, fays Philips, al- 
moft to bis dying'day ; but the papef-s were 
fr difcompo/ed and deficient ^ that they could 
not be fitted for the prejs^ The com- 
pilers of the Latin dictionary, printed 
afterwards at Cambridge, had the ufe 
of them in three folios ;. but what was 
their fate afterwards is not knov/n- • 

To compile a hiftory from various 
authors, when they can only be coniulted: 
by other cyes,i5not eafy, norpoffibIe,but 
£3 m\)a 
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with more fkilful and attentive he 
than can be commonly obtained; ai 
it was probably the difficulty of co 
fulting and comparing that flopped M 
ton's narrative at the Conqueft ; a p 
riod at which, affairs were not yet ve 
intricate^ nor authors very numerous.. 

For the fubjeft of his epick poet 
after much deliberation, long chuftn 
mnd beginning late, he fixed upon Par 
dife Lofti^ a defign fo. comprehenfiv 
that it could be juftified only by fu< 
cefs.. He had once defigned to eel 
brate king Arthur, as appears from h 
verfes to, Manfus ; but Arthur was r 
ferved, fays Fenton, to another deftiny. 

It appears, by fome iketches of poet 
cal prqjefts left in manufcjript, and t 



ten in a library at Cambridge^ that: 
lad digefted his thoughts on this 
:6: into one of thofe wild. dramas » 
h were, anciently called Myfteries ; . 
Philips had feen what he terms part 
tragedy, beginning with the firft ten 
of Satan^s addrefs to the Sun*, 
fe. myfteries confift of allegorical • 
>ns ; fuch as Jujlicey Mercy ^ Faithi . 
he tragedy- or myftery of Paradife 
there are two plans : 

he Perfons* The Perfons. 

lael. . Mofes. 

-us of Angels. Divine Juftice,WIf- 
^enly Love. dom. Heavenly 

fer. . Love* 

11,1 with the The Evening Star, . 
, / Serpent. Hefpexws* ^ 

Con- f 4 C^ti- 
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Gorifciencc. 

Labour, . 

SicknefSy 

Discontent, ^Mmcs. 

Ignorance, 

with others. 

Faith. 

Hope. 

Charity. 



Ml 



TO rr. 

Ghdrus ot Attjgel 

Lucifer,, 

Adaixu 

Eve. 

Conscience- 

Labbbr, 

Sickricft, 

Difcontcnt,. 

Ignorance, 

Fear,- 

iDeath,. 

Faith* 

Hope. 

'Charity.. 

Paradi/e Lojl.. 

The Perfons. 
Mofes, wfcAoy/^, recounting how 
affumed his true body ; that it corru 
not, becaufc it is with God in 
mount ; declares the like of Enoch : 
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Eliah ; befides the jpurity of the place^. 
iat certain pure winds,.dew» and clouds, 
prcferve it fjom corruption j. whence ex- 
horts to the fight of God ; tells, they 
cannot fee Adam in. the ftate of inno-r 
cence, by reafon of their fin*. 

Juftice, 
Mercy, 
Wifdom, 

Chorus of Angels finging a hymn of th6 
Creation.. 



debating what fhould be- 
come of man, if he fall.. 



ACT II., 

Heavenly Love. . 
Evening Star. 

Chorus fing the marriage-fong, and'de*- 
fcribe Paradife. 

ACT 
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ACT IIL 
Lucifer, contrivmg Adam's ruin. 
Chorus fears for Adam, and relates ] 
fer's rebellion and fall. 
ACT IV.. 

f ^' Ifallen. 
Eve 



5, J 



Confcience cites them to Grod's e: 

nation. 
Chorus bewails, and tells the 

Adam has loft. 

A C T V. 
Adam and Eve driven out of Par 

— — prefented by an ang^l 
Labour, Grief, Hatred, En- ' 

vy. War, Famine, Pefti- 

lence, Sicknefs, Difcon- ^ Mutes 

tent,. Ignorance, Fear 

Death, 
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To whom he gives their names. Like-- 
wife Winter, Heat, Tempeft, &c. 

Faith, 



Hope, 

Charity, 

Chorus briefly concludes. 



comfort him, and inftrudl 
him. 



Such was his firft defign, which could 
have produced only an allegory, or myf- 
tery. The following iketch feems to 
have attained more maturity. 

Adam unparadifed": 

The angel Gabriel, either defcending 
or entering ; fliewing, fince this globe 
was created, his frequency as much on 
earth as in heaven : defcribes Paradifc* 
Next, the Chorus, ftxewing the reafon 

of 
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« irf His coming to keep his vn 
radife^ after Lucifer's rebelKot 
mand from God ; and withal 
his defire to fee and know itior 
ing this excellent new creat 
The angel Gabriel, as by his 
nifying a prince of power, tra 
difc with ia more free office^ 
the ftation of iheChoflrt, ar 
by them, f-efet^ what he kne\ 
as the creation of Eve, with 
and marriage. After this, L 
pears, after bis overthrow; 
himfelf, feeks revenge on m 
Chorus ptepare tefiftance at 
approach. At laft, after di; 
enmity on either fide, he depan 
at the Chorus fings of the 1 
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i^kftory in heaven, agjiinft him and his 
accomplices: as before, after the firft 
aft, was fung a hymn of the creation* 
Here again may appear Lucifer, relating 
and infulting.in what he had done to 
the deftruftion of inaiw Man next, and 
Eve having by this time been feduced 
by the Serpent, appears, confufedly co- 
vered with leaves. Confcience, in a 
ihape, accufes him; Jyftice cites him 
to the place whither Jchpvah called for 
him. In the mean while, the Chorus 
tntertJuns the ftage^ and is informed by 
Ibme angel the manner of the. FalL 
Here the Chorus bewaiis Adan^'s fall^ 
Adam then and Ev^ return ; accufe one 
another^ hut e^ecially Adam lays the 
Uame tohis wi&; is ftubbom in his of*- 
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fence. Juftice appears^ reafons witk 
him, convinces him. The Chorus ad* 
monilheth Adam, and bids him beware 
Lucifer's example of impenitence. The 
ongel is fent to banilh them out of Pa- i 
radife ; but before caufes to pafs before 
his eyes, in ihapes, a mafk of all the 
^vils of this life and world. He is 
humbled, relents, defpairs : at laft ap- 
pears Mercy, comforts him, promifes 
the Meffiah ; then calls in Faith, Hope, 
and Charity ; inftrudts him ; he repents, 
gives God the glory, fubmits to his pe- 
nalty. The Chorus briefly concludes. 
Compare this with the former draught.** 

Thefe are very imperfefl: rudiments 
t)f Faradi/i Lofii but it is plcafant to 
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be great works in their feminal ftatc, 
>regnant with latent poffibilities of ex- 
ellcnce ; nor could there be any more 
lelightful entertainment than to trace 
heir gradual growth and expanfion^ 
nd to obferve how they are. fometimes 
ixidcnly. advanced by accidental hints^ 
nd fometimes flowly improved by fteady 
aeditation. 

Invention is almofl the only literary 
abour which blindnefs cannot obftrudt, 
nd therefore 'he naturally folaced his 
3litude by die indulgence of his fancy, 
nd themelody of his numbers. He had 
lone what ^hc 'knew to be neceflarily 
revious to poetical excellence ; he had 
lade ;himfelf acquainted with feemly 
Tti and^ffairs ; his comprehenfion was 
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extended by various kaowledge, and 
his memory florcd with Intdledual trea- 
lures. He was (kilful in many lan- 
guages, and had by reading and ebm- 
pofition attained the full ixudlery of his 
own. He would have wanted little 
help from books, had he retained the 
power of perufing them. 

But while his greater defigns were ad- 
vancing, having now, like many other 
authors, caught the love of publicatioo, 
he amufed himfelf, as he could, with 
little productions. He fent to the prefe 
(1658) a manufcript of Raleigh, called 
the Cabinet Council ; and next year gra- 
tified his malevolence to the clergy, by 
a Treatife of Civil Power ia Eccleji'fjiicei 

Cafih 
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Sr/9i, *and the Means of removing Hire^ 
Tings out of thi Church. 

Oliver was now dead; Richard was 
conftrained to refign : the fyjftem of ex- 
temporary government, which had beea 
held together only by force, naturally 
fell into fragments when that force was 
taken away ; and Milton faw himfelf and 
his caufe in equal danger. But he had 
ftill hope of doing fomething. He wrote 
letters, which Toland has publiflied, to 
fuch men as lie thought friends to the 
Bcw commonwealth ; and even in the 
year of the Reftoration he bated no -jot of 
heart or hope, but was fantaflical enough 
to think that the nation, agitated as it 
was, might be fettled by a pamphlet, 
called A ready and eafy Way to ejiablijh a 
g Irei 
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Free Commonwealth \ which was, how''' 
ever, enough confidered to be both fei- 
rioufly and ludicrou% anfwered* 

The obftinate enthufiafin of the comr 
modwealthmen was very remarkable* 
When the king was appaiiently return- 
ing, Harrington, with a few affociates 
as fanatical as bimfelf, ufed to meet, 
with- all the gj-avity of political impor- 
tance, to fettle an equal government by 
rotation ;. and Milton, kicking when he 
could flrike no longer, was foolifli 
enough to publiih, a few weeks before 
the Refloration, Notes upon a fermon 
preached by one Griffiths, intituled, TAf 
Fear of God and the King. To thefc notes 
an anfwer was written by L'Eftrange,. 

ia 
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in a pamphlet petulantly called No blind 
Guides. 

But whatever Milton could write, or 
men of greater adiivity could do, the 
king was now evidently approaching 
with the irrefiftible approbation of the 
people. He was therefore no longer 
fecretary, and was confequently obliged 
to quit the houfe which he held by his 
office ; and, proportioning his fenfe of 
danger to his opinion of the importance 
of his writings, thought it convenient 
to feek fome Ihelter, and hid himfelf 
for a time in Bartholomew Clofe by 
WeA Smithfield. 

I cannot but remark a kind of refpedt, 

perhaps unconfcioufly, paid to this great 

man by his biographers : every houfe 

g 2 m 
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4h which he refided is hiftorically men* 
tioned, as if it were an injury to tiegleA 
"haming any place that he honoured by 1 
his pt^nce, \ 

The king, with lenity of which the 
wwld has had perhaps no other exam*- 
pie, declined to be the judge or aveh» 
ger of his own or his father's wrongs; ' 
and promifed to admit into the Aft of | 
Oblivion all, except thofe whom the 4 
parliament ihould except ; and the par-r | 
1 lament doomed none to capital punifli-^ 5 
ment l>ut the wretches who had imme» 
diately co-operated in the murder of the 
king. Milton was certainly not one of 
them ; he had only juftified what they 
had done, 

This 
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This juftification was indeed fuffi 
nently ofFenfive ; and (June 16) an or- 
der was iflued to feize Milton's Defence, 
and Godwin^s Objirudors of Jujiicey ano- 
ther book of the fame tencjeney, and 
burn them by the common hangman.- 
The attorney-general was ordered to pro- 
fecute the authors y but Milton was not 
feized, nor perhaps very diligently pur-* 
filed. 

Not long after (Auguft 19) the flut- 
ter of iBnumerablc bofoms was flilled 
by an ad:, which the king, that his 
mercy might want no recommcndation^ 
of elegance, rather called an a£l of obli^ 

vion than o£ grace.- Godwin was named,. 

^idi nineteen more, as incapacitated for 
& 3^ aay 
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any publick truft ; but of M 
was no exception. 

Of this tendeniefs ihewn 
the curiofity of mankind hj 
born to enquire the reafor 
thinks he was forgotten ; 
another inllance which may c< 
rymple's obfervation, who fa 
^ whenever Burnet's narratic 
*^ mined, he appears to be m 

Forgotten he was not ; foi 
cution was ordered ; it mufl 
fore by defign that be was ii 
the general oblivion. He is f 
had friends in the Houfe, fu 
vel, Morrice, and Sir Thomj 
and undoubtedly a man like 
h^ve had influence^ K x^^^ 
6 
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IJory of his efcape is tdld by Richardfon 
in his Memoirs, which he received 
from Pope, as delivered by Betterton, 
who might have heard it from Dave- 
nant. In the war between the king and 
parliament, Davenant was made pri- 
foner, and condemned to die ; but was 
(pared at the requefl of Milton. When 
the turn of fuccefs brought Milton 
into the lilre danger, Davenant repaid 
die benefit by appearing in his favour. 
Here is a reciprocation of generofity and 
gratitude fo pleafing, that the tale makes 
its own way to credit. But if help were 
wanted, I know not where to find it. 
The danger of Davenant is /certain from 
his own relation ; but of his efcape there 
is no account* Betterton's narration can 
g 4 ^ \i^ 
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be traced no higher ; it h not known 
that he had it from Davenant. We are 
told that the benefit exchanged was life 
for life ; but it feems not certain that 
Milton^s life ever was in danger. God* 
win, who had committed the fame kind 
of crime, efcaped with incapacitation; 
and as exclufion from publick truft is a 
puniftiment which the power of govern- • 
ment can commonly inflid: without the 
help of a particular law, it required no 
great inter eft to exempt Milton from a 
cenfure little more than verbaL Some- 
thing may be reafonably afcribed to ve- 
neration and companion ; to veneration 
of his abilities,, and compaflion for hi^ 
diftrcfles, which made it fit to forgive 
his malice for his learning.. He was 
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now poor and blind; and who would 
purfue with violence an illuftrious ene- 
my, depreffed by fortune,, and difarmed 
by nature > 

The publication of the aft of obli-r 
vion put him in the fame condition with- 
his fellow-fubjedts,. He was, however,, 
upon fome pretence not now known, in 
the cuftody of the ferjeant in Decem-r 
ber ; and, when he was releafed,. upon 
his refufal of the fees demanded,, he 
and the ferjeant were called before the 
Houfe,. He was now fafe within the 
fhade of oblivion, and knew himfelf to 
be as- much out of the power of a 
griping officer as any other man.- How 
the queftion was determined is not 
knawn.^ Milton, would hardly have con- 
tended^. 
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tended, but that "he knew himfelf t© 
have right on his fide. 

He then removed to Jewin-'ftrect, 
near Alderfgate-ftreet ; and being blind, 
and by no means wealthy, wanted a 
domeflick companion and attendant; 
and therefore, by the recommendation 
of Dr. Paget, married Elizabeth Min- 
Ihul, of a gentleman's family in Che- 
Ihir^, probably without a fortune. AH his 
wives were virgins ; for he has declared 
that he thought it grofs and indelicate 
to be a fecond hufband : upon what 
other principles his choice was made, 
cannot now be known; but marriage 
afforded not much of his happinefs. The 
iirft wife left him in difguft, and was 
brought back -only by terror : the fe- 

cond. 
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cond, indeed, feems to have been more 
a favourite ; but her life was Ihort, The 
third, as Philips relates, oppreffed his 
children in his life-tiinc, and cheated 
them at his death. 

Soon after his marriage, according to 
an obfcure dory, he was offered the con- 
tinuance of his employment ; and being 
prefled by his wife to accept it, an- 
fvcred, *^ You, like other women, want 
** to ride in your coach ; my wilh is to 
** live and die an honefl man." If he 
confidered the Latin fecretary as exer- 
ciiing any of the powers of government, 
he that had fliared authority either with 
the parliament or Cromwel, might have 
forbom to talk very loudly of his ho- 
nefty; and if he thought the office 
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purely minifterial> he certainly migfit 
have honeftly retained it under the king* 
But this tale has too little evidence to 
deferve a difquifition ; large offers and 
flurdy rejedtions are among the moft 
common topicks of falfehood* 

He had fo much either of prudence 
or gratitude, that he forbore to difturb 
the new fettlement with any of his poli- 
tical or ecclefiaftical opinions, and from 
this time devoted himfelf to poetry and 
literature. Of bis zeal for learning, in 
all its parts, he gave a proof by pub-^ 
lilliing, the next year (i66t) Accidence 
commenced Grammar ; a little book whiclj 
h^s nothing remarkable, but that its au-' 
thor, who had been lately defending 
the fupreme powers of hi^ country, aniJ 

was- 
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was then writing Faradife Lojiy could 
defcend from his elevation to refcue 
children from the perplexity of gram* 
marical confufion, and the trouble of 
ieflbns unneeeffarily repeated. 

About this time Elwood the quaker 
being recommended to him, as one who 
would read Latin to him, for the ad- 
vantage of his converfation ; attend- 
ed hiiti every afternoon, except on 
"Sundays. Milton, who, in his letter to 
Hartlib, had declared, that to read La-* 
tin with an Engltjh mouth is as ill a hear* 
ing as Law Frenchy required that El- 
wood Ihould learn and praftife the Ita^ 
lian pronunciation, which, he faid, was 
neceflary, if he would talk with fo-» 
reigncrs. This feems to have been a 

taik 
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tafk troublefome without ufe. There is 
little . reafon for preferring the Italian 
pronunciation to our awn, except that 
it is more general ; and to teach it to 
an Englilhman is only to make him a 
foreigner at home^ He. who travels, if 
he fpeaks Latin, may fo foon learn the 
founds which every native gives it, that 
he need make no provifion before his 
journey; and if ftrangers vifit us, ilnis 
their bufinefs to pradtife fuch conformi- 
ty to our modes as they expeft from us 
in their own countries. Elwood com- 
plied with the diredtions, and improved 
himfelf by his attendance ; for he re- 
lates, that Milton, having a curious ear, 
knew by his voice when he read what 
he did not underftand, and would flop 

him. 
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tim, and open the mqft difficult faf- 

In a Ihort time he took a houfe in the 
Artillery Walkj leading to Bunhill Fields ; 
the mention of which concludes the re* 
gifter of Milton's removals and habita- 
tions. He lived longer in this place 
than in any other. 

He was now bufied by Paradife Lojt. 
^Tience he drew the original defign has 
been varioully conjedured, by men who 
cannot bear to think themfclves igno- 
rant of that which, at laft, neither dili?- 
gcncc nor fag^city can difcover. Some 
find the hint in an Italian tragedy ; Vol- 
taire tells a wild and unauthorifed ftory 
of a farce feen by Milton in Italy^ 
which opened thus ^ Let the Rainbow be 

the- 
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the FiddleJHck of the FiddU of Eet 
It has been already fliewn, that the 
conception was of a tragedy or myf 
not of a narrative, but a dramatick w 
\vhich he is fuppofed to have begu 
reduce to its prefent form about 
time (1655) when he finifhed hisdi{ 
\\'ith the defenders of the king. 
• He long before had promifec 
adorn his native country by fome j 
performance, while he had yet per 
Ho fettled defign, and was ftimu] 
Dnly by fuch cxpedtations as natii: 
arofe from the furvey of his at 
ments, and the confcioufnefs of 
powers. What he Ihould undcrtak 
was difficult to determine. He was 
chufingj and began late. 

3 ^ 
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While he was, obliged to divide hi) 
time between his private iludies and af- 
fairs of fiate^ bis poetical labour muft 
Juve been often, interrupted; and per- 
haps, he did little more in that bufy 
time than conftruft the narrative, adjuft 
the epifodes, proportion the parts, ac- 
cumulate images and fentiments, and 
trcafttfc in his memory, or preferve in 
writi&gy filch hints as books or medita* 
tioQ;. would fupply.' Nothing particu- 
lar, is !kDDwn of his intellefi^al ope- 
nuonsr while he was a (late&ian; for, 
having every help and accommodation at 
hand^ he had no need of uncommon 
expedients* 

Being driven . from all publick fta- 

tions^ he is yet top great not to be 

h ti?LC^4 
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traced by curiofity to his retirement; 
where he has been found by Mr. Richard- 
fon, thefondeflof his admirers, fitting' 
before his door in a grey coat of 
coarfe cloth j in zvarm Jultry weather y to 
enjoy the frejh air ; audfo, as well as in 
his own room, receiving thevifits of people' . 
of dijiinguifhed parts as well as quality. 
His vifiters of high quality muft now be 
imagined to be few ; but men of parts 
might reafonaWy court the converfation 
of a man fo generally illuftrious, that 
foreigners are reported, by Wood, to 
have vifited the houfe in Bread-ftrect 
where he was born. 

According to another account, he war 

' fcen in a fmall houfe, neatly enough 

drejfcd in black cloaihs, fitting in a room 

htoig 
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Lung with rujly green ; pale but not cada-- 
verousy with chalJiJlones in bis hand's. He 
faid^ that if it were not for the gout, his 
biindnefs would he tolerable^ 

In the intervals of his pain, being made 
unable to ufe the common cxercifes, he 
ufed to fwing in a chair, and fbmetimes 
played upon an organ. 

He was npw coAfeffedly and vifibly 
employed upon his poem, of which the 
progrefs might be noted by thofe with 
whom he was faniiliar ; for he was 
obliged, when he had compofed as many 
lines as his memory would conveniently 
retain, to employ fome friend m writing 
them, having, at leafl for part of the 
tune, no regular attendant. This gave 
o{)portunity to obfervcaions and reports^ 
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Mr» Philips obferves^ that there 

was a very remarkable circumftancc in 

the comgpfure of Paradife Lojl^ *' which 

*^ I have a particular reafon,*' fays he, 

^\ to remember ; for whereas I had the 

*^ perufal of it from the very begin- . 

" ning^ for fome years, as 1 went from 

** time to time to vifit him„ in parcels 

*' of ten, twenty, or thirty verfes at a 

*^ time (which,, being written by whatr 

*' ever hand came next, might poffibly, 

^^ want correftipn as to the orthography 

" and pointing), having, as the Suinmer 

" came on, not been ihcwed any for a 

" confiderable while; and defiring the 

^^ reafon thereof, was anfwered, that his 

* .» » 

^\ vein never happily flowed but from 
•^ the Autumnal Equinox to the Vernal; 

" and 
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" and that whatever he attempted at 
** other times was never to his fatisfac- 
^^ tion, though he courted his fancy 
*^ never fe much ; fo that, in all the 
** years he was about this poem^ he may 
^^ be faid to have fpent half his time 
^* therein.'' 

Upon this relation Toland remarks, 
that in his opinion Philips has miftaken 
the time of the year ; for Milton, in his 
Elegies, declares that with the advance 
^f the Spring he feels the increafe of 
iis poetical . iforce, redeunt in carmina 
vires. To this it is anfwered, tiiat Phi- 
Jips could hardly miftake time fo well 
marked ; and it may be added, that Mil- 
ton tnight find difibreat times of the year 
^avoidrible to •difierent parts of life. 

i 
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Mf. RicTbardfon conceives it imppfliblt 
i)\2LtJuch a workjhould befufpendedfyrjix 
months, or for one. It may go on f after or 
Jhwer^ but it mufi go on. By what tie- 
cefiity it muft continually go on, or 
why it might not be laid afide and re- 
fumedj it is not eafy to difcover* 

This depcndance of. the foul \^n 
the feafons, thofe temporary and periodi- 
cal elDbs and flows of intelledt, may, I 
fuppofe, juftly be derided as the fumes 
of vain Imagination^ Sapiens domina- 
hiiur a/iris. The author that thinks 
himfelf weather-bound will find, with a 
little help from hellebore, that he is 
only idle or exhaufted. But while this 
notion has pofleflion of the head, it pro- 
duces the inability which it fuppofes* 
6 Our 
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<Dur powers owe much of their energy 
to our hopes ; pojfunt qtda poffe videnturm 
When fuccefs.fecms attainable^, diligence 
is enforjced^ but when it is admitted that 
the faculties are fuppi-efled by a crofs 
wind, or a cloudy iky, .the day is given 
up without tefiftance; for who. can con- 
tend with the courfe of Nature ? 

From fuchprepoffefiions Milton feems 
not to have been free. There prevailed 
in his time an oj)inion that the world 
was in its decay, and that we have had 
the misfortune to be produced in the. 
decrepitude of Nature. It was fufj^eded 
that the whole creation languilhed, that 
neither trees nor animals had the height 
or bulk of their prcdcceffors, and that 
every thing was daily linking in gradual 
h 4 dimi- 
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diminution* Mitton appears to fufy^ 
that fouls partake of the general dege«» 
neracy, and is not withaat fome fear 
that his book i» to be written in an ap 
toe late for heroick poefy. 

Another opinion wanders about the 
worid^ and fometimes finds recepdon 
among wife men; an opinion that re*' 
ftrains the operations of the mind ta par* 
ticular regicms, and fuppofes that a luck- 
lefs mortal may be born in a degree of 
latitude too high or too low for wifdom 
or for wit. From this fancy, wild 
as it is, he had not wholly cleared his 
head, when he feared left the climate 
of his country might be too cold for 
flights of imagination. 

Into 
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Inta a tnirid ^Irfeady occupied by fucb 
faircifes^ ancfther not more reafonable 
m^bt eafily find its way. He that 
could fear left hiS' genius had fallen 
upon too old a world, or too chill a cli- 
mate, might confiftently magnify to him- 
felf the influences of the feafons, and 
believe his faculties to be vigorous only 
half the year^ 

His fubmiffion to the feafons was at 
leaft more reafonable than his dread of 
decaying nature, or a frigid zone ; for 
general caufes operate uniformly in a ge- 
neral abatenient of mental power : if lefs 
could be performed by the writer, lefs- 
likewife would content the judges of his 
work. Among this lagging race of frofty 
grovellers he might ftill have rifen into 
2 exxvV'- 
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eminence by producing.fomething whicli 
they Jhould not willingly Ut die. Howr 
-ever inferior to the heroes who were 
born in better ages, he might .ftill be 
great among his contemporaries^ with 
the hope of growing every day greater 
in the dwindle of poflerity. He might 
ftill be the^iant of the pygmies, the 
one-eyed monarch of the blind. 

Of his artifices of ftudy, or particu- 
lar hours of compofition^ we have little 
account, and there was perhaps little to 
be told. Richardfon, who feiems to have 
heeji very diligent in his enquiries, but 
difcovers always a wiih to find Milton 
difcriminated from other men, relate^ 
that " he would fometimes lie awake 
*^ whole nights, but not a verfe could 

*«hc 
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*' Jie make ; and on a fudden his poetl- 
■** cal faculty would rulh upon him with 
*^ an impetus J or (Bjlrunij and his daugh- 
" ter was immediately called to fecucc 
*' what came. At other times he would 
*' dictate perhaps forty lines in a breath, 
" and then reduce them to half the 
*' number/' 

Thcfe burfts of light, and involu- 
tions of darknefs; thefe tranfient and 
involuntary excurfions and retroceflions 
of invention, .having fome appearance 
of deviation from the common train of 
Nature, are eajgerly caught by the lovers 
of a wonder. Yet fomething of this 
mequality happens to every man in every 
mode of exertion, manual or mental. 
The mechanick cannot handle his iiam- 
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toer and his file at all times with equal 
dexterity; there are hours, he knows not 
why, when his hand is duU By Mr, 
Richardfon's relation, trafually conveyed, 
much regard cannot be claimed- That, 
in his intelleftual hour, Milton <:allcd 
for his daughter to fecure what cdme^ 
may be queftioned; for unluckily it 
happens to be known that hi« daugh- 
ters were never taught to write; nor 
would he have been obliged, as is 
univerfally confeffed, to have employed 
any cafual vifit^ in difburthening his 
memory, if his daughter bould have 
;|)erformed the office. 

The ftory of reducing his exiibe- 
irance has been told of other authors;, 
:aiid though doiibtlefs ^rue ^ every 

ier- 
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and copious mind, feems to have 
rratuitoully tranferred to Milton, 
lat he has told ws, and we cannot 
:now more, is, that he compofed 

of his poem in the night and 
ng, I fuppofc before his mind was. 
)ed with common bufinefs; and 
le poured out with great fluency 
ipremeditated verfe^ Verfification, 
like his, from the diftrefles of 
J, muft, by a work fo long, be 
prompt and habitual ; and, when 
loughts were once adjufled, the 
would come at his command, 
what particular times of his life 
rts of his work were written, can* 
ten be known. The beginning of 
lird book fhews that he had lofl 
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Bis fight ; and the Introdufti 
feventh, that the return of th( 
clouded him with difcounten 
that he was offended By the 
feftivity of the Reftoration. 
no other internal notes of tij 
ton, being now cleared from 
of his difloyalty, had nothing 
from him but the commoi 
living in quiet, to be rewardec 
common right of protection : 
which, when he fculked fro 
proach of his king, was per 
than he hoped, feems not to 
fied him ; for no fooner is he 
he finds himfelf in danger, 
evil days and evil tongues j and 
nefs and wilh danger ccni^aj 
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This darknefs, had his eyes been better 
employed, had undoubtedly deferved' 
compaffion ; but to add the mention of 
danger was ungrateful and' unjufF^ He 
was fallen indieed on evil days ; the time 
was come in which* regicides could no 
tenger boaft their wickednefs. But of 
ml tongues for Milton to^ complain, re- 
quired impudence ar leafl: equal to his 
other powers; Milton, whofc warmeft 
advocates muft allow, that he nerer 
fpared any afperity of reproach or bru- 
tality of infolence. 

But the charge itfelffeems tobefalfc; 
for it would be hard to recolledt any re- 
proach caft upon him, either ferious or 
ludicrous, through the whole remaining^ 
[ part of his life. He perfued his ftudies. 
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40T his^ amufcments^ witboui^^] 
0U)leftation^ or infulu Sypl 
Terence paid to gr^t abiliiie 
inifufed: they who contei: 
Milton the fcholar aad the 
contented to forget the re^ 
king. 

When the plague (1665 
London, Milton topk refill 
font in Efkx; where Eiwooi 
taken .the houfe for him, firft 
plttt copy of Par adi/e Lojl, t 
perufed it, faid to him,^ ^* 
-'Vfaid. a gr^eat deal upon Fa 
^ wh^t haft thou to fay up 
^' Foundr 

Next year, when th^ da 
fedion had ceafed, he r 
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Bunhill- fields, and defigned the publi* 
cation of fais poem* A licenfe was ne- 
ceflary, and he could expedt no great 
Jundncfs from a chaplain of the arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury. He feems, how- 
ever, to hav€ been treated with tender- 
nefs; for though objedions were made 
to particuiar paflages, and among them to 
the fimile of the fun cclipfed in the firft 
book, yet the licenfe was granted ; and 
he fold his copy, April 27, 1667, to 
•Samuel Simmons for an immediate pay- 
ment of five pounds, with a ftipulation 
-10 receive five pounds more when thir- 
teen hundred ihoukl be ibid of the firft 
edition; and again, five pounds after 
the fale of the fame number of the fc- 
cond edition^ and another fiv€ pounds 
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after the fame fale of the th 
of the three editions were 
tended beyond fifteen hundr 

The firft edition was of 
in a fmall quarto. . The title 
ried from year to year ; anc 
tifement and the arguments o 
•were omitted in ibme copi 
ferted* in others. 

The fale gave him in t 
•right to his fecond payment 
the receipt was figned Apri 
•The fecond edition was nc 
1674; it was printed in 
vo; and the number of boc 
creafed to twelve, by a divi 
feveuth and twelfth; and 
.finail .improYements were n 
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third edirion was publiflied in 1678 ; 
md the widow, to whom the copy was 
dien to devolve, fold all her claims to 
Simmons for eight pounds, acco^rding 
to her receipt given Dec. zi, 1680. 
Simmons had already agreed to transfer 
the whole right to Brabazon Aylmer 
for twenty-five pounds; and Aylmer 
ibid to Jacob Tonfon half, Auguft 17, 
1683, ^^^ ^^^^9 March 24, 1690, at a 
f rice confiderably enlarged. 

The flow fale and tardy reputation of 
this poem, have been always mentioned 
ai'evidences of negled:ed merit, and of 
the imcertalnty of literary fame; and 
enquiries have been made, and conjeo- 
tares 9JSered, about the caufes of its 
kmg -obscurity and late reception. But 
i 2 Vi^ 
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has the cafe been truly ftai 
not lamentation and wondc 
viihed on an evil that was ne 

That in the reigns of ( 
James the Paradife Loft r 
publick lacclamations is p 
•fefled^ Wit and literature ^ 
iide of the Court : and who t] 
favour or the fiihion would 
praife the defender of the 
All that he liimfelf could th 
from evil tongues in evil days^ 
vcr^ential iilence which was 
pr«eferved. But it cannot be i 
iii« poem was not read, or n 
-unmllingly, admired. 

The fale, if it be confi 
jvlkify The publick* Thofe i 
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power to judge of paft times b\it by 
their own, (hould always doubt their 
conclufions. The fale of books was not 
in Milton'ft age what it is in the prJefent. 
To read was not then a general amufe^ 
ment ; neither traders, nor often gentle^ 
men, thought themfelves difgraced by 
ignorance* The wotpen had not then 
afpired to literature, nor was every houfe 
fupplied with a clofet of books, Thofe 
indeed, who profeflfed learning, were 
Bot Icfs leairned than at any other time ;, 
but of that middle race of ftudents who* 
read for pleafure or accompliihment^ 
ind who buy the numerous produfts of 
modem typography, the number was 
then comparatively fmall. To prove 
the paucity of readers,; it may be fuffi-r 
i 3. CASAix^ 
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cicnt to remark^ that the natioi 
been fatisfied, from 1623 to 1664 
is, forty-one years, with only t\^ 
tions of the works of Shakefpeare, 
probably did not together mak 
tJioufand copies. 

The fale of thirteen hundred 
in two years, in oppofition to fo 
recent enmity, and to a ftyle of 
lication new to all and difguili 
many, was an uncommon exam 
tl.c prevalence of genius. The d( 
did not immediately encreafe ; for 
more readers than were fupplied i 
the nation diil not afford:. Only 
thoufand were ibid in eleven year! 
\l forced its way without affiflanc 
admirers did not dare to publiih 
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►inion; and the opportunities now 
v^en of attra<fting notice by advcrtife-» 
ents were then very few; fc^r the 
sans .0/ proclaiming the publication of 
w books have been produced by that 
ncral Jiterature which now peryades 
e nation through all its rankfi. 

But the reputation and price of the 
)py ftill advanced, till the Revolution 
ut an end to the fecrecy of love, and 
aradife Lqfi broke into open view with 
efficient fecurity of kind reception. . 

Fancy can hardly forbear to conjee -^ 
irc with what temper Milton furvcyed 
le; filent progrefs of his work, and 
larked his reputation ftealing its way 
I a kind of fubterraneous current 
irough fear and filence. . I can* 
i 4 xvo\ 
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mit but conceive him cakn and c 
ilcnt| little difappointed, not at al 
jeftcd, relying cm his own merit 
fleady confcioufne^^ and waiting, i 
out impatience, the viciffitudes of 
fiion^ tnd the impartiality of a ft 
generation* 

In the mean time he contmuec 
Audies and fupptied the want of 
by a very odd expedient, of which 
ttj^a jvivca the following Qccount : 

Mr. Philips teUs us^ " that tb 
^* OUT outhor had daily about him 
•* or other to read, feme perfons of r 
•• eftuie^ who, of their own ac< 
•* greedily catched at the ojiporti 
•* of being his readers, that they n 
•• AS well reap the benefit of what 
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*^ read tohini^ is-oblige bitri by the be-^ 
** nefit o£ .their Teadiiyg4 «rui others of 
'^j'ounger years were ient by their pa- 
^ rents ta the fame end t yet excufing. 
** only the cldeft daughter, by reajfon 
*fo£ bcr* bodily infirmity^ and difficult 
*f uttxrrance of fpeech, (which, to fay 
*^ trutby I doubk was the principal caufe 
'* of exciufing her) the other two were 
" condemned to the performance of 
" n^ading, and exadily pronouncing of 
" all the languages of whatever book 
" he fhould, at one time or other, think 
" fit to perufe, yiz. the Hebrew (and I 
"think the Syriac), the Greek, the 
" Latin, the Italian, Spanifli, and French^ 
" AH which forts of books to be con- 
^ £n€d to read, without underHanding 
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^^ one word, muft needs be ar 
^^ patience almoft beyoiid en 
f « Yet it was endured by both fc 
^^ time, .though the irkfomenef 
*^ cmplo}Tnent could not be al* 
f* cealed, but. broke out more a 
*^ into expreffions of upeafinefs : 
*^ at length they were all^ dvei 
•^ deft alfo, fent out to learn 1 
** rious and ingenious forts o\ 
•* fadure, that are proper for w 
" learn ; particularly embroid 
^' gold or filver." 

In the fcene of mifery wh 
miode of intelledual labour fet 
our eyes, it is hard to determ 
ther the daughters or the fa 
moil to be lamented. A langi 
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underftood can never be fo read as to 
give pleafure, and very fcldom fo as to 
convey meaning. If few men would, 
have had refolution to write books with 
fuch embarraffments, few likewife would 
have w^anted ability to find fome better 
expedient. 

Three years after bis Paradife Loft 
(1670), he publiflied his Hrjiory ofEng^ 
land, comprifing the whole fable of Geof* 
fry of Monmouth, and continued to the 
Norman invafion. Why he fliould have 
given the firft part, which he feems not 
to belierve, and which is univerfally re- 
jeded, it is difficult to conjedture.. The 
ftile is harfli ; but it has foraething of 
tough vigour, which perhaps may oftea 
iirike, though it cannot pleafc» 

On 
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On this hiftory the licenfer again 
fixed his claws, and before he would 
tranfniit it to the prefs tore out feveral 
parts. Some cenfures of the Saxon : 
monks were taken away, left they fliowld \ 
be applied to the modern clergy; and • 
a character of the Long Parliament, and - 
Aflembly of Divines, was excluded ; of 
which the author gave a copy to the 
carl of Anglefea, and which, being af- 
terwards publiihed, has been fince in- 
ferted in its proper place. 

The fame year were printed Paradife 
Regained, and Sampfon Agonijlesy a tra- 
gedy written in imitation of the an- 
cients, and never dcfigned by the au- 
thor for the ftage. Thefe poems were 
pi;bliflicd by another bookfeller. It has 
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been a(ked, whether Simmons was dif- 
couraged frojia receiving them by the 
flow fale of the former r Why a writer 
changed his bookfeller a hundred years 

ago, I am far from hoping to difcover, 

ft 

It is certain, that he who in two years 
fells thirteen hundred copies of a volume 
in quarto, bought for two payments of 
five pounds each, ha-^ no reaibn to re- 
j)ent his p^rdiafe. 

; When Mikon fliQwed Paradiff Re^ 
gained to Elwood, ^* This/* faid he, ^' is 
^^ owing to you ^ for you put it in my 
" head by the ^jueftion. you put to me 
.^at Chalfisnt, which oth^wife X had 
*^ not thought of/* 

His lafl poetical irfFspring was his fa- 
^XHirite. He could not^ a$ £Iwood re- 
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lates, endure to hezr Paradi/e LoJ. 
fcrred toParadife Regained. Many 
may vitiate a writer's judgement < 
own works. On that which ha 
him much labour he fets a high 
bccaufe he is unwilling to think tl 
has been diligent in vain ; what ha: 
produced without toilfome efforts i 
fidered with delight, as a proof 
gorous faculties and fertile invei 
^d the lafl: work, whatever it b< 
neceflarily moft of the grace of no 
Milton, however it happened, ha 
prejudice, and had it to himfelf. 
To that multiplicity of attaint 
and extent of comprchenfion, thj 
title this great author to our vener 
-mav be added a kind of humbh 
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iit)'^, which did not difdain the meaneft 

ervices to literature. The epick. poet; 

he controvertift, the politician, having 

ilready defcended to accommodate chil* 

iren with a book of rudiments, now, 

m the laft years of his life, compofed a 

book of Logick, for the initiation of 

ftudents in philofophy; and publilhed 

(1672) Artis Logica pleniar Inftitutio ad 

Petri Rami methodum concirmata : that is, 

^^ A new Scheme of Logick, according 

-" to the Method of Ramus/' I know 

jQot whether> even in this book, he did 

i\ot intend, an ad: of hofiility againft the 

.Uhiveifities ; for Ramus was one of the 

firft oppugners of the old philofophyj^ 

who difturbed with innovations the quiet 

of the fchools. ; 
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His polemical difpofition again re. 
vived* He had now been Me fo long, 
that he forgot his fea^s, and publiihed 
a Treatife of true ReHghn, litrejj. 
^chifnij Toleration f and the beji Means U 
prevent i be Growth cf Pufery. 

But this little trad is modcftly written^ 
with rcfpedtfiil mention of the church 
of England, and an appeal to the thirty- 
nine articles. His principle of tolera- 
tion is, agreement in the fufficiency 
of the Scriptures ; and he extends it to 
uall who, whatever their apinions are, 
^profefs to derive them from the facred 
:books« The papifts appeal to other 
^eflimonies, aiid are thereforp in his opi^ 
.jniop not . to be. permitted the liberty of 
•either publick or private worlhip ; for 

though 
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though they plead confcience, we have 
m warranty he fays, to regard confcience 
which is not grounded in Scripture. 

Thofe who are not convinced by his^ 
reafons, may be perhaps delighted with 
his wit* The term Roman catholick is, 
he fays, one of the Pope^s bulls i it is 
f articular umverfa/^ or catholick fchif-- 
matick^ 

He has, however, fomething better^ 
As the beft prefervative againft Popery, 
he rec^mmfcnds the diligent perufal of 
the Scriptures; a duty, from which he 
warns the bufy part of mankind not to 
think themfelves excufed^ 

He now reprinted his juvenile poems, 
syith feme additions* 



lu 
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In the lafl year of his life he fent to 
the prefs, feeming to take delight in 
publication, a coUeftion of Familiar 
Epiftles in Latin ; to which, being too 
few to make a volume, he added feme 
academical exercifes, which perhaps he 
perufed with pleafure, as they recalled 
to his memor}^ the days of youth ; but 
for which nothing but venei'ation for 
his name could now procure a reader. 

When he had attained his fixty-fixth 
year, the gout, with which he had 
been long tormented, prevailed over the 
enfeebled powers of nature. He died 
by a quiet and filent expiration, about 
the tenth of November 1674, at his 
houfe in Bunh ill-fields; and was buried 
next his father in the chancel of St. Giles 

at 
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at Cripplegate. His funeral was very 
iplendidly and numcroufly attended. 

Upon his grave there is fuppofed to 
have been no memorial ; but in our time 
a monument has been erefted in Weft- 
minfter Abbey T^o the Author of Paradife 
Loji, by Mr. Benfon, who has in the 
infcription beftowed more words upon 
himfelf than upon Milton. 

When the infcription for the monu- 
inent of Philips, in which he was faid 
to h^ foil Miltono fectindusj was exhibited 
to Dr* Sprat, then dean of Weftminfter, 
he refufed to admit it; the name of 
Milton was, in his opinion, too de- 
teftable to be read on the wall of a 
building dedicated to devotion. Atter- 
bury, who fucceeded him, being au- 
k 2 tl\^; 
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thor of the infcription, permitted its 
reception. ** And fuch has been the 
**^ change of publick opinion,'* faid Dr« 

r 

Gregory, from whom I heard this ac- 
count, *^ that I have feen ere&cd in the 
** church a ftatue of that man, whofe 
** name I once knew confidered as a pdl* 
*^ lution of its walls." 

Milton has the reputation of having 
been in his ^TJUth eminently beautiful, 
fo as to have been called the Lady of 
his college. His hair, which was of a 
light brown, parted at the foretop, and 
hung down upon his ihoulders, accord- 
ing to the pidture which he has given 
of Adam. He was, however, not of the 
heroick flature, but rather below the 
middle fize, accordmg to Mx- RicKard- 
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fon, who mentions him- as having nar- . 
rowly efcaped from being Jl^ort and 
thicks He was vigorous and aftive, 
and delighted in the exercife of the 
fword, in which he is related to have been 
eminently Ikilful. His weapon was, I 
believe,^ not the rapier, but the back- 
fword,. of which he recommends the ufe 
in his book on Education^ 

His eyes are faid never to have been 
bright ; but, if he was a dexterous fen* 
cer^ they muft have been once quick. 

His domeftick habits, fo far as they: 
are. knou^n,, were thofe of a fevere ftu- 
dent- Ht drank little ftrong drink of 
any kind, and fed without delicacy of 
choice or excefs in quantity. In his 
jouth he ^udied late at m^\it. \ X^xxx. ^^r 
k 3 x.ex\N^x$^^ 
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tcrwards changed his hours, and re 
in bed from nine to four in the S 
mer, and five in Winter. The co 
of his day was beft known after he 
blind. When he firft rofe he hcs 
chapter in the Hebrew Bible, and 
ftudicd till twelve; then took 1 
exercife for an hour i then dined ; 
platd on the organ, and fung,. or t 
another fing ; then ftudied to fix ;, 
entertained hisvifitcrs, till eight; 
fuppcd, and, after a pipe of tol 
and a glafs of water, went to bed^ 
So is his life defcribed; but 
even tenour appears attainable on 
Colleges. He that lives in the \ 
will fometimes have the fucceflion c 
practice broken and con^wfed* Vii 
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of whom Milton is reprefented to have 
had great numbers, will come and flay 
unfeafonably ; bufinefs, of which every 
man has fome, muft be done when others 
will do it. 

When he did not care to rife early, he 
had fomething read to him by his bed- 
fide; perhaps at this time his daugh- 
ters were employed* He compofed 
much in the morning, and did:ated in 
the day, fitting obliquely in an elbow- 
chair, with his leg thrown over the 
arm. 

Fortune appears not to have had 
much of his care. In the civil wars he 
lent his. perfonal eflate to the parlia- 
ment ; but when, after the contefl was 
decided, he folicited repayment, he met 
k 4 tiQt 
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not only with negleft hut Jbarp rebuh\ 
and, having tired both himfelf and his ^ 
friends, was given up to poverty and ! 
hopelefs indignation, till he fliewed how 1 
able he was to do greater fervice. Hfe 
was then made Latin fecretary, with two 
hundred pounds a year ; and had a thon- 
fand pounds for his Defence of the People. 
His widow, who> after his death, re- 
tired to Namptwich in Chefliire, and 
died about 1729, is faid to have re- 
ported that he loft two thoufand pounds 
by cntrufting it to a fcrivener ; and that, 
in the general depredation ^ upon the 
Church, he had grafped an eftate of 
about fixty pounds a year belonging to 
Weftminfter Abbey, which, like other 
/hnxers of the pWwder of rebellion, he 
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wts afterwards obliged to return. Two 

thoufand pounds, which he had phced in 

the Excife-office, werealfo loft. There is 

yet no reafon to believe that he was ever 

reduced to indigence* His wants being 

few, were competently fupplied. He 

fold his library before his death, and 

left his family fifteen hundred pounds, 

on which his widow laid hold, and 

only gave one hundred to each of bis 

daughters. 

His literature was unqueftionably great.. 
He read all the languages which are 
confidered either as learned or polite; 
Hebrew, with its two dialedts, Greek,. 
Latin, Italian, French^ and Spanifh. In 
Latin his ikill was fuch as places him in 
the firft rank of writers aivA c\:\xa^^\ 
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and he appears to have cultivated Ita- 
lian with uncommon diligence. The j 
books in which his daughter, who ufed \: 
to read to him, reprefcnted him as 
. moft delighting, after Homer, which he 
could almoft repeat, were Ovid's Meta- • 
morphofes and Euripides. His Euri- 
pides is, by Mr. Cradock^s kindnelis, 
now in my hands : the margin is fomc- , 
times noted ; but I have found nothii^ 
remarkable. 

Of the Engliih poets he fet moft 
value upon Spenfer, Shakefpearc, and 
Cowley. Spenfer was apparently his fa* 
vourite : Shakefpeare he may eafily be 
fuppofed to like, with every other Ikil- 
ful reader ; but I fhould not have ex- 
pedted that Cowley, whofe ideas of ex- 
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celfence were fo different from his own, 
would have had much of his approba- 
tion.^ His charadler of Dryden,.. who^ 
fcmctinies vifited him, was, that he waS. 
a good rhymifl, but no poet. 

His theological opinions are faid to^ 
have been firft cahiniftical ^ and after- 
wards, perhaps when he began to hate 
the Prelbyterians, to hav^ tended towards- 
Arminianifm- In the mixed queftions- 
of theology and government, he never 
thinks that he can recede far enough: 
from popery, or prelacy ', but what Bau- 
dius fays of Erafmus feems. applicable=^ 
to him, magis habuit qucdfugerety quaJiv 
quod fequereiur^ He had determined^ 
rather what to condemn than what to* 
approve. He has not aflbciatcd himfelf 
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with any denomination of Proteftantsi 
we know rather what he was not, thaa j 
what he was. He was not of the churd 
of Rome; he was not of the church of 
England. 

To be of no church is dangerous. 
Religion, of which the rewards are 

diftant, and which is animated only by H 

' i 

Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees 
out of the mind, unlefs it be invigo- 
rated and reimprefled by external ordi- 
nances, by ftated calls ta worihip, and 
the falutary influence of example. Mil- 
ton, who appears to have had full coa- 
viftion of the truth of Chriftianity, and 
to have regarded the Holy Scriptures 
with the profoundeft veneration, to. hav£ 
been untainted by any heretical pecu- 
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Rarity of opinion, and to have lived in 
a confirmed beiief of the immediate 
and occafionai agency of Providence, 
yet grew ©Id without any vifible worihip. 
In the diftribution of his hours, there' 
was no hour of prayer, either folitary, 
or with his houfehold ; omitting pub* 
lick prayers, he omitted all. 

Of this omiffion the reafon has been 
(ought, upon a fuppofition which ought 
never to be made, that men live with 
their ovm approbation, and juftify their 
conduct to themfelves. Prayer certain- 
ly was not thought fuperfluous by him, 
who reprefents our firft parents as pray- 
ing acceptably in the ftate of innocence, 
and effiacioufly after their fall. That he 
lived without prayer can hardly be af- 
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firmed ; his lludies and meditations w 
an habitual prayer. The negledt oi 
in his family was probably a fault 
which he condemned himfelf, and whi 
he intended to correct, but that dea 
as too often happens, intercepted his 
formation* 

His political notions were thofe 
-an acrimonious and furly republican, 
which it is not known that he gave i 
letter reafon than that a popular gave, 
ment was the mojl frugal; for the tr 
fings of a monarchy would fet up an (n 
nary commonwealth. It \& furely v 
ihallow policy, that fuppofes money 
be the chief good ; and even this, wi 
out confidering that the fupport i 
expence of a Court is, for the n; 

P' 
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part, only a particular kind of trafEck, 
by which money is circulated, without 
any national impoveriihment. 

Milton's republicanifm was, I am 
afraid, founded in an envious hatred of 
gi-eatnefs, and a fullen defire of inde- 
pendence; in petulance, impatient of 
controul, and pride difdainful of fupe- 
riority. He hated monarchs in the 
ftate, and prelates in the church; for 
he hated all whom he was required to 
obey. It is to be fufpedted that his 
predominant defire was to deftroy rather 
than eftablilh, and that he felt not fo 
much the love of liberty as repugnance 
to authority. 

It has been obferved, that they who 
moft loudly clamour for liberty do not 
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moft liberally grant it. What we knbw 
of Milton's charader, in domeftick re- 
lations, is, that he was fevere and ar- 
bitrary. His family confided of wo- 
men; and there appears in his books 
femething like a Turkifli contempt of 
females, as fubordinate and inferiour 
beings. That his own daughters might 
not break the Tanks, he filffered them 
to be deprcfled by a mean and penu- 
rious education. He thought woman 
made only for obedience^ and man only 
for rebellion. 

Of his family fome account may be 
expedted. His fifter, firft married to Mr« 
Philips, afterwards married Mr. Agar, 
d friend of her firft huAand, who fuc- 
ceeded him in the Crown-office. She 

had 
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bad by her fifft huftand Edward and 
John, thf two nephews whom Milton 
educated; and by her fccond, two 
daughters. 

His brother, Sir Chriflopher, had 
two daughters, Mary and Catherine, 
and a fon Thomas, who fucceedcd Agar 
in the Crown-office, and left a daughter, 
living in 1749 id Orofvenor-ftreet. 

Milton had children only by his firft 
wife; Anne, Mary, and Deborah. Anne, 
though deformed, married a * mafter- 
builder, and died of her firft child. 
Mary died fingle. Deborah married 
Abraham Clark, a weaver in Spital- 
fields, at)d lived 76 years, to Auguft 
1727. This is the daughter of whom 
publick mention has been made. She 
1 could 
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could repeat the firft lines of Homer, tha 
Metamorphofes, and fome of EuripideSj^, 
by having often read them- Yet here in- 
credulity is ready to make a ftand,. Many> 
repetitions arc- neceffary to fix in the 
memory Imes not underftood ;.. and why 
lliould Milton wifli or want ta hear them 
1*0 often ! Thefe lines were at the be- 
ginning of the poems- Of a book writ- 
tea in a. language not underftood, the 
beginning raifes no more attention than 
the end; and as thofe that underfland it 
know commonly the beginning beft,, its 
rehearfal will feldom be neceffary. It is 
not likely that Milton required any paf- 
fage to be fo much repeated as that his 
daughter could learn it ; nor likely that 
he defired the initial lines "to be read 
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at all ; nor that the daughter, weary of 
the drudgery of pronouncing unideai 
founds, would voluntarily commte themt 
to: memory.. 

To this gentlewoman Addifon^ made 
a prefent, and promifed fome eftablilh-^ 
m^ent ; but died foon after.. Queen Ca- 
roline fent her fifty guineas. She had 
fcven fons and three daughters; but 
none of th^m had any children, exceptr 
ber fon Caleb, and her daughter Ellza-^ 
beth. Caleb went to Fort St. George 
ki the Eafl: Indies,, and had two fons, of 
whom nothing is now known,. Eliza- 
beth married Thomas Fofter, a weaver 
in Spital-fields,. and had feven children^ 
who all died. She kept a petty grocer's 
or chandler's, ihop, firft at HaWov^'aq:, 
J 2 ^^^ 
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and afterwards in Cock-lane near Shore* 
ditch Church* She knew Iktle of her 
grandfather^ and that littk was not good. 
She told of his harflinefs to his daugh- 
ters, and his refufai to have them taught 
to write; and, in oppofitioa to other ac- 
counts, reprefented him as delicate, 
though temperate, in his diet. 

In 1750, April 5, Corjius was pkycd 
for her benefit* She had fo^ little ac- 
quaintance with diverfion or gaiety, that 
flie did not know what was intended 
when a benefit was offered her. The 
profits of the night were only one hun- 
dred and .thirty pounds, though Dr. 
Newton brought a large contribution; 
and twenty pounds were given by Ton- 
fon, a man wVia is to b^ ^j^x^if^d as often 
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as he is named. Of this fum one hun- 
dred pounds was placed in the flocks, 
after fome debate between her and her 
liuflband in whofe name it fliould be en- 
tered, and the reft augmented their 
little ftock, with which they removed 
to Iflington. This was the greateft be* 
nefadion that Paradife Loji ever pro- 
cured the author's delcendents ; and tp 
this he who has now attempted to re- 
late his Life, had the honour of contri- 
buting a Prologue.. 
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1 N the examination oF Milton's poett- 
eal works, I fhall pay fo much regard 
to time as to begin with liis juvenile 
produftions. 't'or his early pieces he 
feems to have had a degree of fondnefs 
not very laudable : what he has once 
written he refblves to p'referve, and givds 
to the pu'blic'k an iinfinifhed poeiti, 
\vhich he broke off becaufe he was 
7iothing fatisfied with what he had done^ 
fuppofing his readers lefs nice than 
himfelf. Thefe preludes to his future 
labours are in Italian, Latin, and Eng- 
lish. Of the Italian I cannot pretend 
to fpeak as a critic ; but I have heard 

^em 
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them commended by a man well quali- 
fied to decide their merit. The Latin 
pieces are lufcioufly elegant ; but the 
delight which they afford is rather by 
the exquifite -imitation of the ancient 
writers, by the purity of the diftion, 
and the harmony of the numbers, than 
by any power of invention, or vigour of 
fentiment. They are not all of equal 
value ; the elegies excell the odes ; and 
ibme of the exercifes on Gunpowder 
Treafon might have been fpared. 

The Engliih poems, 4:hough they 
make 410 promifes ^f Paradije Lojl, have 
this evidence of genius, that they have 
a call original and unborrowed. But 
their peculiarity is not excellence : if 
they differ from th« verfes of others, 
1 4 tlvt^ 
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they differ for the worfe ; for they arc 
too often diftinguij(he4 by repulfivc 
harftinefs; the combinations of words 
are new, but they are not pleafing ; tho 
rhymes and epithets feem to be labo-^ 
rioully fought, and viplently applied. 

That in the early part of his life hfr 
wrote with much care appears from hi& 
manufcripts, happily preferved at Cam- 
bridge, in which many of his fmallec 
works are found as they were firft writt 
ten, with the fubfequent corredions. 
Such reliques fhew how excellence is 
acquired ; what we hope ever to do with 
eafe, we may learn firft to do with dili-v 
gence^ 

Thofe who admire the beauties of 
this great poet, fometimes fcwcc their 

own 
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own judgement into falfe approbatioa 
of his little pieces, and prevail upon 
themfelves to think that admirable 
which is only fingular. All that Ihort 
compofitions can commonly attain is 
oeatnefs and elegance, Milton never 
karned the art of doing little things 
with grace ; he overlooked the milder 
excellence of fuavity and fttftnefe; he was 
a JUon that bad no ikill in dandling the 
Kid. 

One of the poems on which muck 
praife has been bellowed is Lycidas ; of 
which the didtion is harlh, the rhymes 
uncertain, and the numbers unpleafing*. 
What beauty there is, we mull there- 
fore feek in the fentiments and images^. 
It is not to be confidered as th6 eflDafioa. 
1 of 
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of real paffion; for paffion runs not 
after remote allufions and obfcure opi- 
nions. Paflion plucks no berries from 
the myrtle and ivy, nor calls upem 
Arethufe and Mincius, nor tells of rough 
fatyrs and fauns with cloven heel. Where 
there is leifure for ^fidion there is little . 
grief. 

In this poem there is no nature, for 
there Is no truth; there is no art, for 
there is nothing new. Its form is that 
of a paftoral, eafy^ vulgar, and there- 
fore difgufting : whatever images it' can 
f jpply, are long ago exhaufted ; and its 
inherent improbability always forces dif- 
fatisfaftion on the mind. When Cow- 
ley tells of Hervey that they iludied to- 
. gether, it is eafy to fuppofe how much 
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be mufl mifs the companion of his la- 
bovLTS, and the partner of his difcove- 
ries; but what image of tendernefs can 
be excited by thefe lines ? 

We drove a field, and both together 

heard 
What time the grey fly winds her fuK 

try horn, * 
Battening our flocks with the frefli 

dews of night. 

We know that they never drove a field, 
and that they had no flocks to batten^ 
and though it be allowed that the re- 
prefentation may be allegorical, the true 
meaning is fo uncertain and remote, 
:hat it is never fought, becaufe it can- 
lot beknown when it is found. 

Among 
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Among th^ flocks^ and copfes, 

flowers, appear the heathen de: 

Jove and Phcebus, Neptijnc and J£ 

with a long train of mytholc^cal 

gery, fuch as a College eafily fup 

Nothing can lefs difplay knowledj 

lefs exercife invention, than to tell 

a Ihepherd has loft his companion 

muft now feed his flocks alone, 

out any judge of his fkill in pi 

and how one god aiks another god 

is become of Lycidas, and how n 

god can tell. He who thus griev 

excite no fympathy ; he who thus ] 

will confer no honour. 

This poem has yet a grofler 
With thefe trifling fiftions are m 
the moft awful and facred truths 
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as ought never to l>e polluted with fuch 
irreverend combinations. The fhepherd 
Kkewife is now a feeder of flieep, and af- 
terwards an ecclefiaflical paftor, a fupei^- 
intendent of a Chriftian flock. Such 
equivocations are always unfkilful, but 
here they are indecent, and ^at leaft ap- 
proach to impiety, of which, however, 
I believe the writer not to have been 
coitfcious. 

Such is the power of reputation juflly 
acquired, that its blaze drives away the 
eye from nice examination. Surely no 
man could have fancied that he read 
Lycidas with pleafure, had he not 
known its author. 

Of the two pieces, U Allegro and 
// PenfirofOf I believe opinion is uni- 
form; 
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form ; every man that reads them, read*, 
them with pleafure. The author's de-^ 
fign is not, what Theobald has remarked,, 
merely to Ihew how objects derive their, 
colours from the mmd, by reprefenting 
the operation of the fame things upon, 
the gay and the melancholy temper,, or 
upon the fame man as he is differently 
difpofed; but rather how, among the 
fucceflive variety of appearances, every 
difpofition of mind takes hold on thpfe 
by which it may be gratified.. 

The chearful man hears the lark in 
the morning ; the penftve naan hears the 
nightingale in the evening. The chear- 
Jul man fees the cock ftrut, and hears 
the horn and hounds echo in the woqd ; 
then walkjs not unfeen to obfqrve the 

glory 
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glory of the rifing fun, or liften to thei 
finging milk-maid, and view the labours 
of the plowman and, the mower ; then, 
calls his eyes about him over fcyenes of 
failing, plenty, and looks up to tha 
diftant tower, the refidence of fomefair, 
inhabitant ; thus he purfues rural gaiety 
through a day of labour or of play, and 
delights himfelf at night with the fan-, 
ciful narratives of fuperftitious igno-^ 
ranee. 

The fenfive man, at one timcji walks 
mfeen to mufe at midnight ;, and at ano<« 
dier hears the fullen curfew. If the wea* 
ther drives him home, he fits in a roonx 
lighted only by glowing embers ; or by a 
lonely lamp outwatches the North Star,, to. 
difcoyer the habitation of feparate &uls^ 

and: 
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and varies the ihades of meditation, bf 
contemplating the magnificent or pa- 
thctfck fcenes of tragick and epic poe- 
try. When the morning comes, a mom-^ 
ing gloomy with rain and \yind, he 
walks into the dark tracklefs woods, 
fails alleep by fome murmuring water, 
and with melancholy enthufiafm ex- 
pefts fome dream of prognoftication, or 
fome mufick plaid by aerial perfor- 
mers. 

Both Mirth and Melancholy are foli- 
tary, filent inhabitimts of the breaft that 
neither recciTc not tranfmit com- 
munication; no mention is therefore 
made of a philofophical . friend, or a 
pleafant companion. Serioufnefs does 
not arife from any participation of ca- 
lamity, 
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famity, nor gaiety from the pleafures of 
the bottle^. 

The man of cbearfulnefs^ having ex- 
iaufted the country, tries what towered 
cities will afford, and mingles with fcenes 
of fplendor, gay affemblies, and nup- 
tial feftivities ; but he mingles a mere 
pedator, as when the learned comedies 
if Jonfon, or the wild dramas of Shake- 
peare, are exhibited,, he attends the 
:heatre. 

The penfive man never lofes himfelf in 
crowds, but walks the cloifter, or fre- 
quents the cathedral. Milton probably 
had not yet forfaken the Church, 
, Both his characters delight in mufick; 
but he feems to think that chearful 
notes would hare obtained from Pluto a 
m ^c>'Q:k^ 
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compleat difmiifion of Eurydice, 
whom folemn founds only procure 
conditional releafe. 

For the old age of Oiearfuhefs 
makes no provifion ; but Melanchol; 
condufts with great dignity to the c 
of life. 

Through thefe two poems the im? 
are properly feleded, and nicely dii 
guiflied ; but the colours of the di£ 
feem not fufficiently difcriminated. 
Chearfulnefs is without levity, and 
Penfivenefs without afperity^ J ki 
not whether the charadiers are kept 
ficiently apart. No mirth can, ind( 
be found in his melancholy; but I 
afraid that I always meet fome : 

land 
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imchqly in his mirth. They are two 
Dobleefibrts.of imagi^iation. 

The greateft. of his juvenile per- 
formances is the Maji df Comus; in 
which may very plainly be diicovertjd 
the dawn or twilight of Paradife Loft. 
Milton appears to have formed very 
early that fyftem of di(ftion, and mode 
of verfe, which his maturer judgement 
approved, and from which he never en- 
deavoured nor defired to deviate* 

Nor does Comui afford only a fpeci- 
men of his language ; it exhibits like- 
wife his power of defcription, and his 
vigour of fentiment, employed in the 
praife and defence of virtue. A work 
more truely poetical is rarely found; 
allufions, images, and defcriptive epi- 
. m a t\v^K.s^ 
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thets, embcllifli almod every period 
laviih decoration. As a feries of 1 
therefore, it may be confidercd as 
thy of all the admiration with w 
the votaries have received Jt. 

As a drama it is deficient, 
action is not probable. A Mafqu 
thofe parts where fupernatural intei 
tion is admitted, muft indeed be give 
to all the freaks of imagination ; bi 
far as the aftion is merely huma 
ought to be reafonable, which can 1 
ly be faid of the condudt of the 
brothers; who, when their lifter 
with fatigue in a pathlefe wildei 
wander both away together in fear 
berries too far to find their way 1 
aiid leave a helplefs lady to all the fa 
6 
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^d danger of folitude. This however 
IS a defeft over-balanced by it$ conve- 
lience. 

What doferves more reprehenfion is, 
that the prologue fpoken in the wild 
wood by the attendant Spirit is addreffed 
to the audience ; a mode of communi- 
cation fo contrary to the nature of dra- 
matick reprefentation, that no prece- 
dents can fupport it. 

The difcourfe of the Spirit is too 
long.; an objedion that may be made 
to almoft all the following fpeeches : 
they have not the fpritelinefs of a 
dialogue animated by reciprocal con- 
tention, but feem rather declamations 
deliberately compofed, and formally re- 
{)eated, on amoral queftion. The au- 
xn 3 <6x.w 
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ditor therefore liiteas as to a leQx 
without paffion^ without imxiety.. 

The fong of Comus has arii 
and jollity; but, what may recQinnl< 
Milton's morals as well as his ; 
try, the invitations to pleafure are 
general, that they excite no dill: 
images of corrupt enjoyment, and t 
no dangerous hold on the fancy. 

The following foliloquies of Coi 
and the Lady are elegant, but tedi( 
The fong muft owe much to the vo 
if it ever can delight. At laft the 1 
thers enter, with too much tranquill 
and when they have feared left t 
fitter fliould be in danger,- and he 
that Ihe is not in danger, the E 
jpakes a fpeech in praife of chaf 

7 
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and the Younger finds how fine it is ta 
be a philofopher*^ 

Then defccnds the Spirit in form of 
a Ihepherd ; and the brother, inflead of 
being in hafte to aflc his^ help, praifes 
his finging, and enquires his bufinefs iti 
that places It is remarkable, that at 
rfiis interview the brother is taken with 
a fliort fit of rhyming*. The Spirit re- 
lates that the Lady is in the power of 
Corpus; the brother moralifes again; 
and the Spirit make& a long narration, 
ef no ufe becaufe it is falfe, and there-^ 
•fore unfuitable jto a good Beings 

In all thefe parts the language is 
poetical, and the fentiments are gene- 
fous ; but there is fomething wanting to 
allure attention. 

m 4 The 
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The difputc between the Lady i 
Comus is the moft animated and afR 
ing fcene of the drama, and w2 
nothing but a briiker reciprocation 
objeftions and replies to invite att 
tion, and. detain it« 

The fongs are vigorous, and full 
imagery; but they are harfh ixi t 
didtion, and not very mufical in t 
numbers* 

Throughout the whole, the fig 
are too bold, and the language too li 
riant for dialogue. It is a drama in 
epic ftile, inelegantly fplendid, anc 
dioufly inftrudtive. 

The Sonnets wer<^ written in difFe 
parts of JMilton^s life, upon differeni 
cafions. They deferve not any pari 
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farcriticifm ; for of the beft it can only 
be faid, that they are not bad ; and per^ 
: haps oaly the eighth and the twenty- 
; foft are truly entitled to this flender 
commendatuHi. The fabrick of a fon- 
net, however adapted to the Italian Ian* 
guage, has never fucceeded in ours, 
which, having greater variety of termi- 
nation, requires the rhymes to be often 
changed. 

Thofe little pieces may be difpatched 
without much anxiety ; a greater work 
calls for greater care. I am now to exa- 
mine Paradi/e Loft; a poem, which, 
coniidered with refpeft to defign, 
may claim the firft place, and with 
jclf)e<3: to performance the fecond 

among 
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among the productions of the human .; 

mind* 

i 

By the general confent of eriticla^ ; 
the firft praife of genius is due to the '- 
writer of an epick poem, as it require! . 
an affemblage of all the powers which 
are fingly fufficient for other , compofi* 
tions* Poetry is the art of uniting pic*' 
fure with truth, by calling imaginatioa 
to the help of reafon. Epick poetry 
iundertakes to teach the moft important 
truths by the moft pleafing precepts^ 
and therefore relates fome great event 
in the moft afFeding manner.. Hiftory 
jnuft fupply the writer with the ru- 
diments of narration, which he muft im- 
prove and exalt by a nobler art, ani- 
inate -by dramatick energy, and diver- 

fify 
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fify by r€trt)fpefl:ioa and anticipation; 
morality mu& teach him the exa6b 
bounds^ tad different ihades, of vice 
and virtue ; from policy, and the prac- 
tice of life^ he has to learn the difcrimi- 
nations of charader, and the tendency 
of the paffions, either fingle or com- 
bined ; and phyfiology muft fupply him 
with illuftrations and images* To put 
thefe materials to poetical ufe, is required 
an imagination capable of painting na- 
ture, and realizing fidtion- Nor is 
he yet a poet till he has attained the 
whole extenfion of his language, diftin- 
giiifhed all the delicacies of phrafe, and 
all the colours of words, and learned to 
adjuft their different founds to all the 
yaneties of metrical modulation. 
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BofTu is of opinion that the poet's firit i 
work is to find a morale which bis fable P 
is afterwards to illuftrate and eftabliilK f 
This feems to have been the procefs ¥ 
only of Milton; the moral of -other f 
poems is incidental and confequent ; is " 
Miltson's only it is cfferttial and intrin- 
fick. His purpofe was the mod ufeful ' 
•and the mod arduous ; to vindicate the 
way5ofGo4 to man; to fhew the rea- 
fonablenefs of religion, and the necefBty 
of obedience to the Divine Law. 

To convey this moral there muft be 
zfahle^ a narration artfully conftrudted; 
{q as to excite curiofity, and furprife 
expe£btion- In this part of his work, 
Milton muft be confeffed to have 
equalled every other poet. He has ia- 

volved 
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Tolved in his account of the Fall of 
Man the events which preceded, and 
thofe that were to follow it : he has iw- 
lerwoven the whole fyftem of theology 
with fuch propriety, that every part ap* 
pears tobe neceflary ; and fcarcely any re- 
cital is wilhed Ihorter for the fakeof quick- 
ening the progrefs of the main adion. 

The fubjedt of an epick poem is na- 
turally an event of great importance. 
That of Milton is not the deftrudtion 
of a city, the conduct of a colony, or 
the foundation of an empire. His fub- 
jed is the fate of worlds, the revolu- 
tions of heaven and of earth ; rebellion 
againft the Supreme King, raifed by the 
higheft order of created beings; the 
overthrow of their hoft, and the punilh- 
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ment of their crime ; the creatioto of a 
joew race of reaibnable creaturcs ; th^ . 
original happiaefs and innocence^ their 
forfeiture of inamortality, and their r^ 
lloration to hope and peacc^ 

Great events can be hafteotfd or r^ 
warded only by perfons of elevated dig- 
nity. Before the greatnefs difplayed in 
Milton's poem, ^11 other greatnefs 
ihrinks away. The weakeft of his agents 
are the higheft and nobleft of human 
beings, the original parents of man- 
kind; with whofe adions the elements 
confented; on whofe reditude, or devia- 
-tion of will, depended the ftate of ter- 
xeftrial nature, and^the condition of all 
the future inhabitants of the globe* 



Of 
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Of the other agents m the poem, 
the chief are fuch as it is irreverence 
10 name on flight occafions^ The reft 
ifftre lower powers ; 

— ^of which the leaft could wield 
Thofe elements, and arm him with the 

force 
Of all their regions. 

powers, which only the controul of 
Omnipotence reftrains from laying crea- 
tion wafte, and filling the vaft expanfe 
of fpace with ruin and confufion. To 
difplay the motives and adtions of beings 
thus fuperiour, - fo far as human reafon 
•can examine them, or human imaginar 
tion reprefent them, is the tafk which 
this mighty poet has undertaken and 
performed. 
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In the examination of epick poems 
much fpeculation is commonly em- 
ployed upon the ckarailers.. The cha- 
radters in the Paradifis Lqfi^ which admit i 
of examination, are thofe of angels and \ 
of man ; of angels good and evil ; of 
man in his innocent and finful ftate. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Ra- 
phael is mild and placid, of eafy con- 
defcenfibnand free communication; that 
of Michael is regal and lofty, and, as 
may feem, attentive to the dignity of 
his own nature. Abdiel and Grabriel ap- 
pear occafionally, and aft as every in- 
cident requires ; the folitary fidelity of 
Abdiel is very amiably painted. 

Of the evil angels the charafters are 
more diverfified. To Satan, as Addi- 

fon 
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on obferves, fuch fentiments are given 
is fuit the moji exalted and mojl depraved 
^emg. Milton has been cenfured, by 
^I^lark, for the impiety which fometimes 
bleaks from Satan's mouth. For there 
ire thoughts, as he juftly remarks, which 
C16 obfervation of charafter can juftify, 
becaufe no good man would willingly 
permit them to pafs, however tranfient- 
ly, through his own mind. To make 
Satan fpeak as a rebel, without any fuch 
^xpreffions as might taint the reader's 
imagination, was indeed one of the 
great difficulties in Milton's undertaking, 
^d I cannot but think that he has ex- 
tricated himfelf with great happinefs. 
There is in Satan's fpeeches little that 
can give pain to a pious ear. The Ian- 
n ^v\^^^ 
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guage of rebellion cannot be 
with that of obedience. The i 
of Satan foams in haughtinefs 
ftinacy; but his expreffions ; 
monly general^ and no otherv 
five than as they are wicked. 

The other chiefs of the ce 
bellion arc very judicioufly 
nated in the firft and fecond bo 
the ferocious character of M< 
pears, both in the battle and 
cil, with exadt confiftency. 

To Adam and to Eve a 
during their innocence, fuch i 
as innocence can generate a 
Their love is pure benevolence 
tual veneration ; their repafts 
out luxury, and their diligenc 
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IDir, Their addrefles to their Maket 
have little more than the voice of admi- 
ration and gratitude. Fruition left them 
nothing to aft, andlnnocencc' left. them, 
nothing to- fear. 

But with' guile enter diftrulF anrd' dif- 
cord, mutual accufation, and ftubbom 
felf-defence ; the jr regard each other with 
alienated minds, and dread their Creator 
as the avenger of their tranfgreffion. 
At laft they feek Ihdter in' his mercy, 
foften. torepentante; and melt in fup*- 
plication. Both before and after the 
Fall, the fuperiority of Adam is- dili- 
gently fuftained.; 

Of the probable anJ the marvellous^ 
two parts of a vulgar epick poem, which 
immerge the critick in deep confidera*- 
n. % \kot^*, 
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tion, the Paradi/e Lojl requires litdeia 
be faid. It contains the hiilory of i 
miracle^ of Creatioii and RedemptioD 
it difplays the power and the mercy o 
the Supreme Being ; the probable there 
fwe is marvellous, and the marveUou 
is probable. The fubftajnce of the nai 
rative is truth ; and as truth allows d 
choice, it is, like necefl&ty, fuperior t 
wale. To the accidental or adventitioi 
parts, as to every thing human, foir 
flight exceptions may be made. Bi 
the main fabrick is immovably fu] 
ported. 

It is juftly remarked by Addifon, th 

this poem has, by the nature of its ful 

jeft, the advantage above all other 

that it is univerfally and perpetually ii 

7 tereftiii! 
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tcrefting* All mankind will, through 
^ ages, bear the fame relation to Adam 
aad to Eve, and muft partake of that 
good and evil which extend to them* 
felves. 

Of the machinery^ fo called froni Q^lg 
mo'^l^-^^Jvig^ by which is meant the'oc- 
cs^Benal: interpofition of fupernatliral 
power> another fertile topick of critical 
remarks> here is no room to fpcak, bie- 
Cftufe every thing isdone under the im- 
mediate and vifible diredtion of Heaven; 
. bat the rule is fo far obferved, that no 
part of th^' aftion could have been ac- 
compliihed by any other means. 

Of epifodesj I think there are only 
two, contained in Raphael's relation of 
the war in heaven, and Michaers pro- . 
n 3 ^Tx^dck 
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phetick account of the changes to h 
pen in this world. Both are clofely a 
ncded with the great a^on,; one v 
neceflary to Adam as a warning, i 
other as a confolation. 

To the compleatnefs or integrity 
the defign nothing can be objedted ; 
has diftindly and clearly what Ariflc 
requires, a begmning, a middle, and 
end. There is perhaps no poem, 
the fame length, from which fo lii 
can be taken without apparent muti 
tion. Here are no funeral games, i 
is there any long defcription of a fliie 
The ihort digreflions at the beginni 
of the third, feventh, and ninth boo^ 
might doubtlefs be (pared; but fup 
iluities fo beautiful, who would ta 
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away ? or who does not wifli that the 
author of the Iliad had gratified fuc- 
cceding-ages with a little knowledge of 
himfelf ? Perhaps no paffages are more 
frequently or more attentively read than 
thofe extrinfick paragraphs ; and, fince 
the end of poetry is pleafure, that 
cannot be unpoetical with which all are 
pleafed. 

The queftions, whether the aftion of 
the poem be flridly one^ whether the 
poem can be properly termed herouk, 
and who is the hero, are raifed by fuch 
readers as draw their principles of 
judgement rather from books than 
ffom reafon. Milton, though he inti- 
tuled Paradi/e Lojl only a poem^ yet calls 
it himfelf beroick fong. Dryden, petu- 
n 4 lautly 
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lantly and indecently, denies the heroifiji 
of Adam, becaufe he was overcome; 
but there is no reafoo why the hero 
Ihould not be unfortunate, except efta- 
blilhed pradice, fince fuccefs and' virtue 
do not go neceflfarily together. Cato is 
the hero of Lucan; but Lucan^s au- 
thority will not be fuffered by Quinti- 
lian to decide. However, if fuccefs be 
neceflary, Adam's deceiver was at laft 
crufhed; Adam was reftored to his 
Maker's favour, and therefore may fe* 
curely refume his human rank. 

After the fcheme . and fabrick of the 
poem, muft be confidered its compo- 
nent parts, the fentiments and th^ dic- 
tion* 

Th( 
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The fentimentSf as ^prelEve of man- 
lers, or appropriated to charaders, are, 
'or the greater part, unexceptionably 
lift. 

Splendid paffages, containing leflbns, 
of morality, or precepts of prudence, 
occur feldom. Such is the original 
formation of this poem, that, as it 
admits no human manners till the 
Fall, it can give little affiftance to 
human condud:. Its end is. to raife the 
thoughts above fublunary cares orplea- 
fiires. Yet the praife of that forti- 
tude, with which Abdiel maintained his 
Sngularity of virtue againft the fcorn of 
:Xiultitudes, may be accommodated to all, 
:imes ; and Raphael's reproof of Adam's 
curiofity after the planetary mptbns, 

with 
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with the anfwer returned by Adam, may 
be confidently oppofed to any rule of 
life which any poet has delivered. 

The thoughts which are occafionalljr 
called forth in the progrefs, are fuch as 
could only be produced by an imagina- 
tion ih the higheft degree fervid and 
aftive, to which materials were fupplied 
by inceffant ftudyand unlimited curio- 
fity. The heat of Milton's mind might 
be faid to fublimate his learning, to 
throw off into his work the fpirit of 
fcience, unmingled with its groffer 
parts. 

He had confidered creation in its whole 
extent, and his defcriptions are there- 
fore learned. He had accuftomed his 
imagination to unreflrained indulgence, 

and 
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and his conceptions therefore were ex- 
tenfivel The charaderiftick quality of 
bis poem is fublimity. He fometimes 
defcends to the elegant, but his element 
is the great He can occafionally in- 
veft himfelf with grace ; but his natural 
port is gigantick loftinefs*. He can 
pleafe when pleafure is required ; but it 
18 his peculiar power to aftonilh. 

He feems to have been well ac- 
quainted with his own genius, and to 
know what it was that Nature had be- 
ftowed upon him more bountifully than 
Upon others; the power of difplaying 
the vaft, illuminating the fplendid, en- 

* Algaroiti terms ii gigantefca fuhUmita Milto* 
tiana, 

forcing 
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forcing the awfyj j darkening diegloomy, 
and aggraiV^mgithe dreadful : he therc- 
fpre chpdC^: a fiibjeft on which too much 
could no? be:iaid,. on which lie might 
tire his faincy without the cenfurc of ex- 
trayagpp^e, 

. The appparaoces x)£ nature, and the 
occurrences: of- life, did not fatiatc has 
appetite of greatnefs- To paint things 
as they are, .requires. a. minute, attention, 
aod employs, the meiiwM-y rather than 
the fancy. MtLton*s delight was to fport 
iQ th^ wiid« . regions of poffihility ; reality 
was a fcene. too narrow for his mind. 
He fqut his. faculties out upon difcovery, 
into worlds where only imagination can 
travel, and delighted to form new modes 
^ exiftpnce, and furnifli fentiment and 

adion 
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a£i:ion to fuperior beings, to tirace thfe 
counfels of hell, opr accoinpaiiy the chbiii 
of heaven. 

But he could not bfe always in other 
worlds : he muft fometimeis *eVifit 'earth-, 
and tell of things vifible ted known. 
When he cannot raife wonder by thi? 
fublimity of his mind, he gives delight 
by its fertility. 

Whatever be his fubjeft, he neVef 
fails to fill the imagination. But his 
images and defcriptions of the fcenes bt 
operations of Nature do not feem to be 
always copied from original form, not 
to have the freihnefs, racinefs, and 
energy of imrhediate obfervation. He 
faw Nature, as Dryden expreffes it^ 
through the fpeSiacles of books ; and on 

moft 
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mod occafions calls learning to his af- 
fiftance. The garden of Eden brings 
to his mind the vale of Enna^ where 
Proferpine was gathering flowers. Sa- 
tan makes his way through fighting ele- 
ments, like Jrgo between the C^*anean 
rocks, or Ulyffes between the two SicU 
Uan whirlpools, when he fliunned CAj- 
rybdis on the larboard. The mytholo'- 
gical aHufions have been juftly cen- 
fured, as not being always ufed with 
notice of their vanity ; but they contri- 
bute variety to. the narration, and prOf 
duce an alternate exercife of the me- 
mory and the fancy.- 

His fimilies are lefs numerous, and 

more various, than thofe of his predc- 

; ceflbrs. But he does not confine himi- 

felf 
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lelf withiu the limits of rigorous com- 
parifon : his great excellence is ampli- 
tude, and he expands the adventitious 
image beyond the dimenfions which the 
occafion required. Thus, comparing 
the Ihield of Satan to the orb of the 
Moon, he crowds the imagination with 
the difcovery of the telefcope, and all 
the wonders which the telefcope difco- 
vers. 

Of his moral fentiments it is. hardly 
praife to affirm that they excel thofe of 
all other poets ; for this fuperiority he 
was indebted to his acquaintance with 
the facred writings. The ancient epick 
poets, wanting the light of Revelation, 
were very unfkilful teachers of virtue \ 
their principal characters may be great, 

but 
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but they are not amiable. The reader 
may rife from their works with a greater 
degree of aftive or paffivc fortitude, and 
fometimes of prudence ; but he will be 
able to carry away few precepts of juf- 
tice, and none of mercy. 

From the Italian writers it appears, 
that the advantages of even Chrif- 
tian knowledge may be poflefled in vain. 
Ariofto's pravity is generally known; 
and though the Deliverance ofJerufaUm 
may be confidered as a facred fubject^ 
the poet has been very fparing of moral 
inftruftion. . 

In Milton every line breathes fandtity 
of thought, and purity of manners, ex- 
cept when the train of the narration re- 
quires the introduftion of the rebellious 

fpirits ; 
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^irits.; and even they are compelled to 
acknowledge their fubjeftion to God, in 
fuch a manner as excites reverence and 
confirms piety. 

Of human beings there are but two; 
but thofe two are the parents of man- 
kind, venerable before their fall for dig- 
nity and innocence, and amiable after 
It for repentance and fubmifiion* In 
their firft ftate their affedlion is tender 
without weaknefs, and their piety fub- 
lime without prefumption. When they 
have finned, they ftiew how difcord be- 
gins in natural frailty, and how it ought 
to ccafe in mutual forbearance; how 
confidence of the divine favour is for- 
feited by fin, and how hope of pardon 
may be obtained by penitence and 
o ^la^xt* 
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prayer. A ftate of innocence we can 
only conceive, if indeed, in our prcfent 
mifery, it be poflible to conceive it ; but 
the fentiments and worfliip proper to a 
fallen and offending being, we have all 
to learn, as we have all to pradtife. 

The poet, whatever be done, is always 
great. Our progenitors, in their firfl 
flate, converfed with angels ; even when 
folly and fin had degraded them, they 
had not in their humiliation the fort oj 
meanfuitors ; and they rife again to re- 
verential regard, when we find that their 
prayers were heard. 

As human pajQSons did not enter the 
world before the Fall, there is in the 
Paradife Lojl little opportunity for the 
pathctick; but what little there is hai 

noi 
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not been loft. That paflion which is 
peculiar to rational nature, the anguilh 
arifing from the confcioufnefs of tranf- 
greffion, and the horrours attending the 
fenfe -of the Divine difpleafure, are very 
juftly d^fcribed and forcibly impreffed. 
But the paflions are moved only on one 
occafion; fublimity is the general and 
prevailing quality in this poem; fubli- 
mity varioully modified, fometimes de- 
scriptive, fometimes argumentative. 

The defe^ and faults of Paradiji 
Jjtfft^ for faults and defedts every work 
of man muft have, it is the bufi- 
•nefe of impartial criticifm to difcover. 
As, in difplaying the excellence of Mil- 
ton, I have not made long quotations, 
bccaufe of feledling beauties there had 
o 2 \i^^\l 
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been no end, I Ihall in the fame general 
manner mention that which feems to de- 
ferve cenfure ; for what Engliihman can 
take delight in tranfcribing paflages, 
which, if they leflea the -reputation of 
Milton, diminifh in fome degree the 
honour of our country ? 

The generality of my fcheme does 
not admit the frequent notice of verbal 
inaccuracies; which Bentley, perhaps 
better fkilled in grammar than in poe- 
try, has often found, though he fome- 
times made them, and which he im- 
puted to the obtrulions of a revifer 
whom the author's blindnefs obliged 
him to employ. A fuppofition rafli and 
groundlefs, if he thought it true ; and 

vile 
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vile and pernicious, if, as is faid, he in 
private allowed it to be falfe, ' 

The plan of Paradife Lq/l' has this. 
inconvenience, that it comprifes neither 
human adtions nor human manners. 
The man and woman who aft and fufFer, 
are in a ftate which no other man or 
woman can ever know. The reader 
finds no tranfa&ion in which he can be 
engaged ; beholds no condition in which 
he can by any effort of imagination 
place himfelf ; he has, therefore, little 
natural curiofity or fympathy. 

We all, indeed, feel the cffed:s of 
Adam^s difobedience ;; we all fin like 
Adam, and like him muft all bewail 
our offences ; we have reftlefs and infi*- 
dious enemies in the fallen angels, and 
03 \^ 
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in the bleffed fpirits we have guardians 
and friends ; in the Redemption of man- 
kind we hope to be iiicluded; and in 
the dcfcription of heaven and hell we 
are furely interefted, as we are all to re« 
fide hereafter either in the regions of 
horror or of blifs* 

But thefe truths are too important to 
be new ; they have been taught to our 
infancy ; they have mingled with qui 
folitary thoughts and familiar converfa- 
tion, and are habitually interwoven with 
the whole texture of life. Being there- 
fore not new, they raifc no unaccuftomcd 
emotion in the mind ; what we knew 
before we cannot learn ; what is not un- 
cxpcftcd cannot furprife^ 

Of 
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Of the ideas fuggefted by thefe aw- 
ful fcenes, from fome we recede with 
reverence, except when ftated hours re- 
quire their affociation ; and from others 
we Ihrink with horror, or admit them 
only as falutary inflid:ions, as counter- 
poifes to our interefts and palEons. Such 
images rather obftruft the career of fan- 
cy than incite it* 

Pleafure and terrour are indeed the 
genuine fources of poetry ; but poetical 
pleafure mufl be fuch as human ima- 
gination can at leaft conceive, and poeti- 
cal terrour fuch as human flrength and 
fortitude may combat. The good and 
evil of Eternity are too ponderous for 
the wings of wit; the mind finks un- 
der them in paffive helplcflhefs, content 
o 4 with 
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with calm belief and humWte adora- 
tion. 

Known truths, however, majrtakea 
different appearance, and be conveyed 
to the mind by a new train of interme- 
diate images. This Milton has unde^ 
taken, and performed with pregnancy 
and vigour of mind peculiar to himfelf. 
Whoever confiders the few radical pofr 
tions which the Scriptures afforded him, 
v^ill wonder by what encrgetick opera- 
tion he expanded them to fuch extent, 
and ramified them to fo much variety, 
reflrained as he was by religious reve- 
rence from liccntioufnefs of fidtion. 

Here is a full difplay of the united 
force of fludy and genius ; of a great 
accumulation of materials, with judgc- 
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ment to digeft, and fancy to combine 
them : Milton was able to feledt from 
Jiature, or from ftory,. from ancient 
&ble, or from modern fcience, what- 
ever could illuftrate or adorn his 
thoughts. An accumulation of know- 
ledge impregnated his mind, fermented 
by ftudy, and fublimed by imagina-p 
tion. 

It has been therefore faid, without an 
indecent hyperbole, by one of his enco- 
miafts, that in reading Paradife Lojl we 
read a book of univerfal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be fup- 
plied. The want of human intereft is always 
felt. Paradife Lojl is one of the books 
which the reader admires and lays down, 
and forgets to take up again* Its ^^^w^-^ 
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is a duty rather than a pleafure. Wc \ 
read Milton for inftrudion, retire har- i 
raffed and overburdened, and look elfe- ] 
where for recreation; we defert our 
mafter, and feek for companions. 

Another inconvenience of Milton's de- 
fign is, that it requires the defcription 
of what cannot be defcribed, the agency 
of fpirits. He faw that immateriality 
fupplied no images, and that he could 
not Ihow angels adting but by inflni- 
ments of adtion ; he therefore invefted 
them with form and matter. This, being 
ncceffary, was therefore defenfible ; and 
he fhould have fecured the confiftency 
of his fyftem, by keeping immateriality 
out of fight, and enticing his reader to 
drop it from his tbouglits. But he has 
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unhappily perplexed his poetry with his- 
philofophy* His infernal and celeftial 
powers are fometimes pure fpirit, and 
fometunes animated body. When Satan 
walks with his lance upon the burning 
marie, he has a body ; when in his paf- 
fage between hell and the new world, 
he is in danger of finking in the va- 
cuity, and is fupported by a guft of 
fifing vapours, he has a body ; when he 
animates the toad, be feems to be mere 
fpirit, that can penetrate matter at plea- 
fure ; when he^arts up in bis ownjhafey 
he has at leafl a determined form ; and 
when he is brought before Gabriel, he 
has a /pear andjhield, which he had the 
power of hiding in the toad, though tlte 
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arms of the contending angels are evi 
dently material. 

The vulgar inhabitants of Pandaenw 
nium being incorporeal fpirits^ are i 
large y though withcut number ^ in a limiti 
fpace; yet in the battle, when th 
were overwhelmed by mountains, tb 
armour hurt x.\itmy crujbed in upontl 
fubftancCy now grown grofs by finni 
This likewife happened to the unc 
rupted angels, who were overthro 
the fooner for their arms^ for 
armed they might eajily as fpirits h 
evaded by contradiony or remove. & 
as fpirits they are hardly fpiritual ; 
contraSlion and remove are images of ir 
tcr; but if they could have, efca] 
without their armour, they might h 
7 efca] 
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ed from it, and left only the empty 
to be battered. Uriel, when he 
on a fun-beam, is material : Satan 
iterial when he is afraid of the 
*fs of Adam. 

e confufion of fpirit and matter 
1 pervades the whole narration of 
ar of heaven fills it with incon- 
f ; and the book, in which it is 
d, is, I believe, the favourite 
.ildren, and gradually negleded as 
ledge is increafed. 
ter the operation of immaterial 
s, which cannot be explained, may 
infidered that of allegorical perfons, 
1 have no real exiftence* To exalt 
s into agents, to inveft abflrad: 
with form, and animate them with 

adti. 
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a&ivity, has always been the rlj 
poetry. But fuch airy beings ai 
the moft part, fuffered only to di 
.natural office; and retire. Thus 
•tells a tale, and Vidtory hovers 
.;general, or perches on a ftandar 
fame aod Vidiory can do no moi 
^iyc them any real employmc 
-afcribc to them any material age 
ito make them allegorical, no lon^ 
to fhock the mind by afcribing ci 
-non-entity. In the Prometheus*o{ . 
lus, we fee Violence and Stretigth, 
the Alcejiu of Euripides, we fee 
brought upon the ftage, all as 
perfons of the drama ; but no pre 
can juflify abfurdity. 
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Milton's allegory of Sin and Death is 
mdoubtedly faulty. Sin is indeed the 
mother of Death, and may be allowed 
to be the portrefs of hell ; but when 
they (top the journey of Satan, a journey 
defcribed as real, and when Death offers 
him battle, the allegory is broken. That 
Sin and Death Ihould have Ihewn the 
way to hell might have been allowed ; 
but they cannot facilitate the paffage by 
building a bridge, becaufe the difficulty 
of Satan's paflage is defcribed as real and 
fcnfible, and the bridge ought to be only 
figurative. The hell affigned to the re- 
bellious fpirits is defcribed as not lefs 
local than the refidence of man. It is 
placed in fome diftant part of fpace, fe- 
ryarated from the regions oi Yvaitc^ow^ 
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and order by a chaotick wafle and a 
unoccupied vacuity ; but Sin and Beat 
worked up a mole of aggregated Joil, ci 
Picnted with afpbaltus ; a work tc 
bulky for ideal architects. 

This unlkilful allegory appears to n 
one of the greatcfl faults of the poem 
and to this there was no temptation, bi 
the author's opinion of its beauty^ 

To the condudt of the narrative foir 
objcftions may be made. Satan is wit 
great expcdtation brought before Gj 
briel in Paradifc, and is fuiFercd to g 
away unmolefted. The creation of ma 
is reprefented as the confequence of th 
vacuity left in heaven by the expulfio 
of the rebels, yet Satan mentions it as 
report rife in heaven before his departure 

T 
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• To.find fentiliicnts for the ftate of in- 
locence, was very difficult ; and feme- 
jimgof anticipation perhaps isi tidw and 
ikn difcovered. Adam's difcourfe of 
Yearns &cins not to be the fpcculatioa 
rf a hcw-crcatefl being; I kiiow not 
•bethjCJ^ . his arrfwser to the angel's re- 
prtof for curipfity does not want fome- 
iing of'proprietiy ;: it is the fp^ech of a 
5an acquainted" with many oi\\<8f men^, 
lime .phUofopJfical; notions, efpecially 
iiieni thfiiphitofdphy'is falfe, might have 
cfcn better omitted. The angel, in a 
amparifon, fpeaks of timorous deef^ be- 
MTC 4eer were yet timorous, and before 
Ldam could uridejrftand the cobpa-^ 
ifon, 

p Dry 
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Diydca ranarits, diat Milton hias 
fins amosig his derations. This is 
TO iky diat all the paits are not e 
In everj work qdc part muft be fc 
fake of others ; a palace muft hav 
fages; a poem mnft have tran£ 
It is no more to be required th: 
flxmld always be blazing, than th 
fun ihould alwa]^ itand ^ noon, 
great work there is a riciffitude c 
minous and opaque parts, as ther< 
the world a iucceffion of day and 
\dton^ w4ien he has expatiated 
iky, may be aUowed fometimes 1 
vifit earth ; for what other autho 
Ibared fi> high, or fuilained his fli: 
long? 
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Milton, being welLverfed in the Ita- 
lian poets, appears to have borrdwed 
ftftea from them; 'and,, as every man 
lea:rns, fomething from his comparikMis^ 
bik d^fire of irhkating- Aripfti^'s J^vity 
las 4i^aced his 5»ock v^ith the j^nraiife 
if Fools ; a fidtion not in itfelf ill-ima- 
gine4i; b^t too'Jvkdii^ous for its plaoo. 

Hlj ^pi^y . (Ml words^ in whidi- >ke. de- 
lightsrioo.oftra; his (Equivocations which 
Beptky endeavours to defend: by xHx^ 
fxap^ple of th€ ancients ; his isnneoeflary 
and. ungraceful ufe of terms of art, ft is 
not neceffary to meiuion, becauf^ they 
are ^eafily remarked, and generally cen^ 
fured, and at laft bear fo little i-propor- 
tion to the whole, that they fcarcelydc- 
ferve the attention of a crk\cl«;L Vx 
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Such itfe the faults of that wotider- 
ful perfdrmaace Paradife Lqfii ^)M)i 
he who can put in- balance with itS 
beauties muft' be corifidefed not ai nice 
but; a$ 4uUf a^s lefsta/be cenftsii^ed for 
want of candour thaii<pitied f<>|r^Wiilil 
of fenfibiUty. « . ^^ - : 

Of Paradife RfgdiniUi^ the igctofcral 
judg^rtiQftt feems bdw^o be right;, tha* it 
is in many parts elegant, afid every-ii^ere 
inftruftive^ It was not to be fuppded 
that the writer of Paradife Loji could 
ever write without giieat efiufions of 
fancy, and exalted precepts of wifdom. 
The bafis of Paradife Regained is nar- 
row ; a dialogue without aiftion can 
never pjeafe like an uhion of the nar- 
izlvit and dramauct ijowet^ Had this 
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poem been written not by Milton, but 
by fomjs imitator,, it would have claimed 
and cficeived univerf^l praife. 

ISiFaradife Regajned has been too 
much depreciated,' Samfon Apni^s has 
in requital been too much admired. It 
could only be by' Ipng prejudice, and 
the bigotry of learning, that Miltx^n 
could prefer the anciwt liegedicb, wijh 
their encurpbriancc of. a ^chorus, •= to- thje 
exhibitions of the Ftench and Ehgliiji 
ftages; and it As onlylby ablind c}$»A- 
dence in the reputation of Miltqn,JChat 
a drama can he praiferi in which the in- 
termediate parts have neiiher caufe.nor 
confequence, neither haften nor retard 
the cataftrophe. 

P3 "^^ 
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In. this tragedy are however man 
particular beauties, many juft fentimem 
and ftrikmg lines; but it wants ths 
power of attradting the attentioawhicl 
a well-connefted plan produces, 

Milton would not have excelled ij 
draraatick writing ^ he knew human mu 
ture only in the grofs, and had nevei 
ftudied the ihades of charadter, nor tb 
combinations of concurring, or the per- 
plexity of contending pafHons. He had 
read much, and« knew Viiat books coul^ 
teaicb; but had mingled little in the 
world, and was deficient in the know- 
ledge which experience muft confer. 

Through all his greater works theK 
pfevails an uniform peculiarity of Die- 

tiorti 
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lion, a mode and caft of expreffion 
which bears little rcfemblance to that of 
iny fonner writer^ and which is fo far 
Bemoved from common ufe, that an 
Unlearned reader^ when he firft opens 
Ills book^ finds himfelf furprifed by a 
lew language. 

This novelty has been, by thofe who 
i:an find nothing wrong in Milton, ini- 
jmted to his laborious endeavours after 
words fuitable to the grandeur of his 
ideas.^ Our language, fays Addifon, funk 
under him^ But the truth is, that, both in 
profe and verfe, he had formed his flilc 
by a perverfe and pedantick principle.- 
He was defirous to ufc Englllh words 
with a foreign idiom.. This in all his 
profe is difcovered and condemned; for 
p 4 there 
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dme jifidgejinexit opontes £neely, nekher 
ibttcned b]r die beauty nor awed by the 
dignity of his thongbcs; but fucb is 
the pov^er cxf his poetry, that his cadi | 
b obeyed withoat refiftuKe, the reader 
feels himfelf in capdrity to a higher 
and a nobler mind, and criticifin finb 
in admiration. 

llCltcNi's fiile was not modified by hli 
fubjed : what is Ihown with greater ex« 
tent in TaraSfe Loftj may be fovmd ia 
Camus. One fource of his peculiarity 
was his familiarity with the Tufcan 
poets: the difpofition of his words is, 
I think, frequently Italian; perhaps 
fometimes combined with other tongues. 
Of him, at laft, may be faid what Jon- 
fon fays of Spexvfcx^ tbax. be wrote n$ 
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tngjuage^ bup has ferried w\^^X. Butler 
%\]s 2L.J^(fiyipni/h Dialeil^ in. k(elf harlh 
ad b^r^rpu^; but i^a^^ l)y exalted 
lenlus, ai(id extenfive learningi tke ye^- 
icle of iiQ^ much inflrudtioji and f^ 
^^ch pleafure, that, like other Rovers, 
?(p fiod g|?ace iij its deforoi^y, 

Whatever fee the faults ^f ' h^ di&ion, 
lie cannot w^nt the praife of copipuf- 
left and variety ; he was maftcr of his 
anguage io^ its full extent; and has fer 
e^cd the n^elodipus wof4s with fucji 
iiiigence, th^ from his book alp^e the 
Alt of Engliih Poetry might be learned.. 

After his didipn, fomething muft W 
faid of his verjtfication. TJke meafurey 
be fays, is the Englijh heroick verfe with-- 
mi rhyme. Of this mode he had many 
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examples among the Italians, and foinr 
in his own country. The earl of Surry 
is faid to have tranflated one of Virgil's 
books without rhyme ;^ and, befides our ^ 
tragedies, a few fliort poems had ap*- 
pcared in blank verfe; particularly one 
tending to reconcile the nation toRa^ I 
leigh's wild attempt upon Guiana, a 
probably written by Raleigh himfelf. 
Thcfe petty performances cannot be fup- 
pofed to have much influenced Miltoff, 
who more probably took his hint from 
Trifmo's Italia Liberafa^ and, finding 
blank verfe eafier than rhyme^ was dc- 
firous of perfuading himfelf that it is 
better* 

Rhyme J he fays, and fays truly, // M 
nccejfarj adjunct of true foetry^ But pet- 
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taps, of poetry as a meiital operatioir^ 
metre oc mufick is no neceffary ad- 
funft : it is however by the mufick of 
Bietre that poetry has bee& difcriminated 
» all languages ; and in* languages me* 
lodioufly conftruded, by a due ppppor^ 
tion of long and Ihort fyllables, metre 
is fufficient. But one Itoguage cannot 
cwnmunicate its rules to another : where 
metre is fcanty and imp^feft, fome 
help is neceflkry. The mufick of the 
Englifli heroick line ftrikes the ear fo 
faintly that it is eafily loft,, unlefs all the 
fyllables of every line cooperate toge- 
ther : this co-operation can be cmly ob- 
tained by the preservation of every verfe 
unmingled with another, as a diftinft 
{yttem of founds;- and this dvftiwetofc^^^ 
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obtained and preferved by the artifice of / 

rhyme. The variety of paufes> fo much l 

boaftcd by the lovers of blank vcrfcj 

changes the meafures of an Englilb port - 

to the periods of a decUimer ; and the« 

are only a few Ikilful and happy readers 

of Milton, who enable their audience to 

perceive where the lines end or begin. ^2 

blank verf€j faid ^n ingei)ious critick, t 

feims to be verfe only to the eye. \ 

Poetry inay fubfift without rhyme, |: 

but Engllfli poetry will not often pleafe; \ 

nor can rhyme ever be fafely fpared but , 

where the fubjedt is able to fupport it- \ 

felf. Blank vcrfe makes feme approach 

to that which is called the lapidary fiilc\ 

has neither the eafinefs of profe, nor 

th^ melody o£ n\xvcv\>^xs^ and therefore 
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tires ty Icjiig contlnuatlfce. Oi the Ita- 
lian Wnteils without fhyAie, tvhcm MiU 
toil a;llege4''as: prefcedentky iibt tthe i§ po- 
pular; ^^i: reafon croilld tirg6 in iti 
dtfence, h3S Been confuted by the ear. 
' But, ^TikteVer te" th^ '^kv^tige ot 
rhyme, I c^kibt pfevdi^'ori fnyfelf td 
wHh thkt'Miit^6k had hM kihyniWi 

for Icanniit Mfh hi« WoTk to be othei- 
than it is-; ^j^et^'like i3ther^ Iterb^s, KciTi 
to be adfaiired rathdr thkii' Jmitatedi 
He that thinks hintjfelf ia^afelfe bf aftd- 
nilhing, toay write biatib verfe; butt 
thofe that Hopis only to pleafe; muft cbn- 
^efcend t6 rhyine. 

The higheft praife of genius is otigi^ 
nal invention. Milton cannot be faid t6 
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have contrived the flru&ure of an epid 
poem, and therefore muft yield to that 
vigour and amplitude of mind to whicli 
all generations muft be indebted for 
the art of poetical narration, for tic 
texture of thp fable, -the variation of in- 
cidents, the interpofition or dialogue, ^ 
and all the ftratagems that ^urprife and 
enchain iittention. But, of all the bor- 
rowers from Homer, Milton is perhapj 
the leaft indebted. He was naturally a 
thinker for himfelf, confitdent of his 
own abilities, and difdainful of help or 
hindrance : he did not refufe admiffioa 
to the thoughts or images of his prede- 
ceflbrs, but he did not feek them. 
From his contemporaries he neither 

courted 
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ourted nor received fupport ; there is 
1 his writings nothing by which the 
ride of other authors might be gra- 
ified, or favour gained ; no exchange 
f praife, nor felicitation of fupport. 
^is great works were performed un- 
er difcountenance, and in blindnefs, 
>ut diiEculties vanilhed at his touch; 
le was born for whatever is arduous, 
nd his work is not the greateft of 
leroick poems^ only becaufe it is not 
hefirft 
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OF the great author of Hudibras 
there is a life prefixed to the later 
edition of his xpoem, by an unknown 
writer, and therefore of difputable au- 
thority ^ and fome account is inddentally 
given by Wood, who confefTes the un- 
certainty of his own narrative; Jii^e^ 
however than they knew cannot now be 
learned, and nothing remains but to 
compare and copy thern, 
. SAMUEL BUTLER was born in 
theparifliof Strenfliam inWotceftesfflKa^ 
Vol. VL b ^^- 
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according to his biographer, in 1612; 
hM Mr. Longu€vili€, the ion of ButkrV ^ 
principal friend, informed the author ■ 
of the *^ General Diftionary" that he 
was- born in 1600. 

His father's condition is varioufly re- 
prefented. Wood mentions him as 
competently wealthy; bitt th^ other 
fays he was an honcft farmer with fome 
fmall eftate, who made a ihift to edu- 
cate his fon at the grammar-fchool of 
Worcefler, under Mr. Henry Bright, 
from whofe care he removed for a fliort 
time to Cambridge; but> for want o( 
money, was never made a member of 
any college. Wood kavea us rather 
doubtful whether he went to Cambridge 
or Oxford ; bxit ?Lt \^ rci^Va^^hlm ^jafs 
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fix or feven years^ at Cambridge, with- 
out knowing in what hall or college: 
y^t it can hardly be imagilied that he 
lived fo long ih either uhiverfity, but at 
belonging t6 one houfe or another; 
and it is fliill left likely that he c6uld 
have fo long ih'&abfeed ^ place of learn- 
ing with fo littte difiixiiftion zs to leave 
his refldence uncertain* 

^o6d has hitf informitiori froni his 
brother, whofe narrative plaofcd him at 
Cambridge, in oppofition t6 that of his 
neighbours which fent him to Oxford, 
ThebrotherVfeemis tliefeeft authority, 
till, by coflfeffing his itiability to telt 
his hall or cbllege, he gives reafon ttf 
fiiifpeS: that he wa^ refdved to beftow 
on him «Q^ acadicmicait ed\ica?ci<s&*> \s<i5t 
b z ^>»^ 
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durft .not name a college, for fear of 
d.eteftion. 

He was for fome time, according to 
the author of his life, clerk to Mr, 
JefFcrys of JLarlVCroom in Worcefter- 
fliire, an eminent juftice of the peace. 
In his feryice he had not only leifure 
for ftudy, but for recreation : his amufe- 
ments were mufick and -painting ; and 
the reward of his pencil was the 
ftiendlbip of the celebrated Cooper. 

He was afterwards admitted into 
the family of the countefs of Kent, 
where he had the ufe of a library ; and 
fo much lecommended himfelf to Sel- 
den, that he was often employed by 
him in literary bufinefs. Selden, as is 
well iiiown, was fte^^i^ x.o \.\\a coun- 
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'{Sy and is fuppofed' to have gained 
luch of his wealth by managing Ker 
!tate. 

In what charadter Butler was ad"- 
litted into that lady's fervice, how 
>ng he continued in it, and why he left 
, is, like the other incidents of his 
fe, utterly unknown. 

The viciffitudes of his condition 
laced him aft'ewards in the family of 
tir Samuel Luke, one of CromweFs 
fficers. Here he obferved fo much of 
lie charadter of the fedtaries, that He 
I faid to have written or begun hia 
oem at this time ; and ft is likely that 
ich- a defign would be formed in a 
lace where he faw the principles and 
radtices of the rebels, aud^doxx^ ^xA^ 

b 3; T^Vi^"^ 
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undifguifed in the confidence of fuc- 

€€&. 

At length the king returned, and 
the time came in which loyalty hoped 
for its reward. Butler, however, was 
only made fecretary to the earl of Car- 
bury, prefident of the priucipality rf 
Wales; who conferred on him the 
ftewardlhip of Ludlow Caftle, when 
the Court of the Marches was revived. 

In this part c^ his life, he married 
Mrs. Herbert, a gentlewoman of a 
good family; and lived, feys Wopd, 
upon her fortupe> having ftudied the 
common law, but never pradifed it» 
A fortune Ihe had^ fays his biographer^ 
but it was loft by bad f^^curities* 



\^ 
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In 1663 was publifiied the firft part^ 
containing three cantos^ of the poem of 
Hudibras^ which^ as Prior relates, was 
oiade known at court by the tafte and 
influence of the earl of Dorfett When 
it was known, it was neceflarily adr 
mired: the king quoted, the courtiers 
ftudied, and the whole party of the 
royalifls applauded it* Every eye 
watched for the golden ihower which 
was to fall upcm the author, who cer* 
tainly was not without his part in the 
general expe&ation* 

In 1664 the fecond part i^peared; 
the curiofity of the nation was re*> 
kindled, and the writer was agiBiA 
praifed and elated* But praift was 
hU wholo reward* CY^xtcvditc^ Ssk^^ 
b 4 ^wA. 
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Wood, gave him reafon to hope for 
** places and employments of value and 
** credit ;** but no fuch advantages did 
he ever obtain* It is reported that the 
king once gave 'him three hundred 
guineas ; but of this teniporary bounty 
I find no proof. 

Wood relates that -he was fecretary 
to Villiers duke of Buckingham, when 
he was Ghancellor of Cambridge : this 
is doubted by the other writer, who yet 
allows the duke to have been his fre* 
quent benefadtor. That both thefe ac? 
counts are falfe there is reafon to 
fufped, from a ftory told by Packe, in 
his account of the life of Wycherley, 
and from fome verfes which Mr, Thyer 
Jja^pvbliihed in tWa>3LlVot'^\^JKs.^^^^ 
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« Mr. Wycherley/' faysPacke, "had 
*^ always laid hold of any opportunity 
" which offered of reprefenting to thd 
" duke of Buckingham how well Mri 
^ Bvrtlerhad defcrved of tlie royal fa- 
*^mily, by writing his inimitable Hu- 
*' dibras; and that it was a reproach t6 
" the court that a- perfon of hi^ loyaltj^ 
" and wit flieuld fuffbr in obfcurityi 
*^ and under the wants -he did. The 
" duke always Teemed to lieiarkett-td 
" him with attention enough ; and, afi 
** tcr fome time, undertook to recomi 
^* mend his pretenfions to his majeftyt. 
'^ Mr. Wycherley, in« hopes to fcee^ 
*^ him fteady to his word, obtained of 
** His grace to name a day, when h6 
" Wight introduce that modtft. ^.tv^l \«!^- 
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*' fortunate poet to his new patron. At |' 

I 

<^ laft an appointment was made^ and | 
*^ the place of meeting was agreed to I 
f * be the Roebuck* Mr. Butler and 
f^ his friend attended accordingly : the 
f^ duke joined them ; but^ as the d-«l 
** would have it, the door of the room 
'* where they fat was open, and lui 
'^ grace, who had feated himfelf near 
*^ it, obferving a pimp of his acquaint 
^^ tance (the creature too was a knight) 
f* trip by with a brace of ladies, im* 
f^ mediately quitted his engagemient, to 
^^ follow another kind of buiinefs, at 
^^ which he Mras more ready than in 
** doing good offices to men of defert; 
*^ though no one was better qualified 
^^ tian he, both w \t^^x6^ Xft Via Cor- 
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^* tune sM^d underftaoding, to protcQ: 
^* them ; and froni that time to the day 
** of his death, poor Butler never found 
« the leall effcd of hk promife i'" 

Such is the ftory* The verfes arc 
written with a degree pf acrimony, 
fuch as negled and disappointment 
might naturally excite ; and fuch aa it 
would be hard to im^^e Butler ca- 
pable of expreffing againfi a man whqr 
had any claim to his gratitude*. 

Notwith&anding th^ difcouragement 
^d aegkd;^ he fiill. pifof^cutcd his do- 
^gn; and in 1678 pnbliihed the thicd 
part^ which ftill leaves the poem ini- 
perfed and al^rvpff Hc^. much more 

o 

5 
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rresis the adkMi was to be concludecf,, 
it 25 T2in ID coajedure. Nor can it Be 
rhongit firangc Aat he ihould flop here, 
bovcrrr uncxpededly. To write witli- 
c^jt reward is fulEcicntly unpleafing; 
and, if iiis biith be placed right by Mr. 
LonfifDcvijle, be had now arrived at an 
■age when he might well chink it proper 
TO 1^ ii5 'eft lio ]oi5ger. 

Hr iie^ in 1 6So ; and Mr. Longue- 
Ti^.iC* hiving; nnfuccefsfuUv folicited a 
:\;:.A-r:,^tian for his interment inWeft- 
srir-iTcr Abbey, buried him at his own 
ccw: in the church-yard of Covent Car- 
eer:. Dr. SiiiMiQ Patrick read the fer*- 
vicc» 

Abc«3t £xty years afterwards, Mr. 
Strber^ a printer, mayor of London, 

and 
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ffid a friend to Mr* Butler*« principles, 
)eftowed on him a monument in Weft- 
ninfter Abbey., thus infcribed : 

M, S. 
SAMUELTS BUTLERI, 

^i Strenjhamia in 2,gro Vigom. nat. 1612^ 

obiit Lond. 1680. 
* Vir dodhis imprimis, acer, integer; 
^peribus Ingenii, non item prsemiis, foelix x 
xtyrici apud nos Carminis Artifex egregius ; 
juo fimulatse ReligioriisLarvam detraxit, 
t Perduellium fceleraliberrime exagitavit : 
criptorum in fuo genere, Primus et Poftrcmus. 
Ne, cui vivo deerant fer^ pmnia, 
Deeffet etiam mortuo Tumulus, 
Hoc tandem pofito marmore, curavit 
►HANNE^ Barber, Civis L(?»rf//2^w/?i, I72I, 
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After his death were publifhed three 
imall Folumes of his pofthumous works : 
I know n6t by whom co}le£bed^ or by 
what authority aicertained ; and, lately, 
two volumes more have been printed 
by Mr. Thyer of Manchefler, indu- 
bitably genuine. From none of thefc 
pieces can his life be traced, or his cha- 
racter difcovered. Some verfes, in 
the lafl: colle^on, Ihew him to have 
been among thofe who ridiculed the 
inftitution of rfhe Royal Society, of 
which the enemies were for fome time 
very numei^us and very acrimonious, 
for what jeafon it is hard to conceive, 
iince .the philofophers profefled not to 
advance do<irines> hut to produce fafts; 
snd the moft zea\a\a& >e.ti^Ta?5 <:>^ vwaava- 
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tion muft admit the gradual progrefs of 
experience, however he may oppofc hy- 
pothetical temerity. 

In this mift of obfcurity paflfed the 
life of Butler, a man whofe name can 
only perifh with his language. The 
date of his birth is doubtful; the mode 
and place of his education are un- 
known; the events of his life are va- 
rioufly related ; Snd all that can be told 
with certainty is, that he was poor. 



THE poem of Hudibras is one of 
thofe compoiitions of which a nation 
may jullly boaft; as the images which 
it exhibits are domeftick^ tVv^ fewCv- 
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ments unborrowed and unexpeS^d, a&d 
the firain of didion original and pecu- 
liar^ We muft not, however, fuffer the 
pnde which we aflume as the country* 
men f^ Butler to make any encroaclh- 
ment upon juflice, nor appropriate thofe 
honours which others have a right to 
ihare* The poem of Hudibras is not 
\y holly Engliih ; the original idea is to 
be found in the hiftory of Don Quixote; 
a book to which a mind of the greateft 
powers may be indebted without dif- 



grace. 



Cervantes fliews a man, who, having, 
by the inccffant perufal of incredible 
tales, fubjeded his underfianding to 
his imagination, and familiarifed his 
raind by pertinacious meditation to think 
. .^ on 
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:^ incredible events and fcenesof im- 
^ffible exiilence^ gQes out in the pridli 
Df knighthood, to reidrefs wrongs, and 
defend virgins, to refcue captive prin- 
ceffes, and tumble ufurpers from their 
thrones; attended by a fquire, whofc 
cunning, too low for the fufpicion of a 
generous mind, enables him often to, 
•cheat his mafter. 

. The hero of Butler is a Prefbytcriai 
Juftice, who, in the confidence of legaU 
authority, and the rage of zealous igno- 
rance, ranges the country to reprefs fu- 
perftition and corredt abufes, accompa- 
txied by an Independant clerk, difputa- 
:ious and obftinate, with whom he often 
debates, but never conquers him. 

Cervantes had fo much kindnefs for 
Don Quixote, that, Ivovjevtt Vt, ^^tv- 

Vol. VL c V^x^S 
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barraffes him with abfurd diftrcffes, he 
gives him fo much fenfe and virtue 
as may prcferve ou^* cfteem : wherever 
he is, or whatever he does, he is made 
by matchlefs dexterity commonly ridi- 
culous, but never contemptible. 

But for poor Hudibras, his poet had 
no tendernefs : he chufes not that any 
pity Ihould be fhewn or refpeft paid 
him : he gives him up at once to laugh- 
ter and contempt, without any quality 
that can dignify or protect him. 

In forming the charafter of Hudi- 
bras, and defcribing his perfon and ha- 
biliments, the author feems to labour 
with a tumultuous confuiion of diflimi- 
lar ideas. He had read the hiftory of the 
mock kni ghts errant ; he knew the notions 

tind 
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and manners of a prefbyterian ma- 
giftrate, and tried to unite the ^bfur- 
dities of both, however diftant, in one 
perfonage. Thus he gives him that pe- 
dantick oftentation of knowledge which 
has no relation to chivalry, and loads 
him with martial encumbrances that 
can add nothing to his civil dignity. 
He fends him out a colonelUng^ and yet 
never brings him within fight of war* 

If Hudihras be confidered as the re- 
prefentative of ^ the Prefbyterians, it is 
not eafy to fay why his weapons Ihould 
be reprefented as ridiculous or ufelefs ; 
for^ whatever judgement might be palled 
upon their knowledge or their argu- 
ments, experience had fufHciently Ihown 
c 2 thsjt 
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tfatc thrirfWHdft #cre tidt; te be ^^' 

fpifdL 

i he heiiOy tiiiis conjiouttucu of iwi^ 
gerer and pedtnt, ef 3biig^ and juflice, 
is led fiorth to aAioii) tvith liis 'fijcnt 
Ralpfao^ in Lodependtiit^&thufiaft. 

Of t^ conteflHT c df' evdits pfamned 
by the wthor, wkidi it adled the ac- 
tion of the poem, finoe k ia left imper- 
feAj no judgement can be made. It is 
probable that the hero was to be kd 
through many luddefs adventureSi 
which would give occafion, like his at- 
tack upon the kear and fiddle^ to cxpofc 
the ridiculous rigour of the fedaries; 
like his encounter with Sidrophel and 
Whacum, to make fuperftitlon and crc- 
JuJity conte^vpl\^3\c \ ot )\i!!ejtVvk tecourfc 



>^ 
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to the low retailer of the law, difcover 
the foauduleutpraftices of difierwt pro^ 
fejQions^ 

What ferics of events he would havr 
formed, or in what manner he would 
have rewarded or pynilhed bis hero^ it 
is now vain to conje^rcr^ His work 
muft have had, as it feems,. the defedt 
which Dryden imputes to Spenfer; the 
aAion could not haye been one ; there 
could only have been a fucceiSon of in- 
cidents,; each of which might have hap- 
pened without the reft,, and which could 
not all co-operatq ^to any fingle con-^ 
clufion.^ 

The difcontinuity of the a^Slion might 
however have been eafily forgiven, if 
there had been aS:ion eio^vw^^ \>\5xV 
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believe every reader regrets the paucitf 
of events, and complains that in tht 
poem of Hudibras, as in the hiftory of 
Thucydidcs, there is more faid than 
done* The fcenes arc too feldom 
changed, and the attention is tired with 
long converfation* 

It is indeed much more eafy to form 
dialogues than to contrive adventures- 
Every pofition makes way for an argu- 
ment, and every objeftion dilates an 
anfwer. When two difputants. are en- 
gaged upon a complicated and exten- 
five queftion, the difficulty is not to 
continue but to end the controverfy. 
But whether it be that we comprehend 
but few of the poffibilities of life, or 
\ixzt life itfelf affords Kttle variety, every 

mant: 
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man who has tried knows how much 
labour it will coft to form fuch a com- 
bination of circumftances, as fliall have 
at once the grace of novelty and credi- 
bility, and delight fancy without vio- 
lence to reafon. 

Perhaps the dialogue of this poem is 
not perfedt. Some power of engaging 
the attention might have been added to 
it, by quicker reciprocation, by fea^ 
fonable interruptions, by fudden queC- 
tions, and by a nearer approach to dra- 
matic fpritelinefs ; without which, fic- 
titious fpeeches will always tire, how- 
ever fparkling with fentences, and how- 
ever variegated with allufions* 

The great fource of pleafure is. va- 
riety. Uniformity muft tire at laft, 
c 4 i!^aw<^ 
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though it be uniformity of excellence. 
We lov^ to exped ; and, when expcfta- i 
tion is disappointed or. gratified, wc 
want to be agaia expe<Siing, For this 
impatience of the prefent, whoever- 
would pleafe, muft make provifion. 
The ikilful writer irritate mulcety makes 
a due diftribution of the ftill. and ani- 
mated parts. It is for want of this 
artful intertexture, and thofe neceflary 
changes, that the whole of a book mar 
be tedious, though all the parts are 
praifed. 

If unexhauftible wit - could give per- 
petual pleafure, no eye would ever leave 
half-read the work of Butler ; for what 
poet has ever brought fo many remote 
images io happily to^t\.\i^x> \x\^(;Qa.tce- 
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ly poffible to perufe a page without 
finding fome aflbciation of images that 
was never found before. By the firfl 
paragraph, the r^jider^is amufed,, by the 
next he is delighted,, and by a fevT 
more {trained to aftonilhment ;, but afto- 
nifliment is a toilfome pleafure :. he is 
foon weary of wondering, and longs tOf> 
be diverted.. 

Omnia vult belle Matho dicere, die 
aliquando 
Et bene, die neutrum, die aliquando. 
male.. 

Imagination is Ujfelefs without Know- 
ledge : nature gives in vain the power 
of combination, unlefs ftudy and obfer- 
vation fuj?pJ/ materials tobt cotciicJvQfc?^'^ 
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Butler's treafures of knowledge appear 
proportioned to his expence : whatever 
topick employs his mind^ he fliews him- 
felf qualified to expand and illuftratc 
it with all the acceflbries that books 
can furnilh : he is found not only to 
have travelled the beaten road, but the 
bye-paths of literature; not only to i 
have taken general furveys, but to have \ 
examined particulars v^^ith minute in- j, 
fpcclion. 

If the French boaft the learning of 
Rabelais, we need not be afraid of con- • 
fronting them with Butler. 

But the moft valuable parts of his per- 
fi)rmance are thofe which retired ftudy 
inu\ native wit cannot fupply. He that 
jncrcly makes ^\iooV ^-^^^K^Nii^^V.^tnay 
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be ufeful, but can fcarcely be greats 
Butler had not fuffered life to glide 
befidc him unfeen or unobferved. .He 
had watched with great diligence the^ 
operations of human nature, and traced 
the efFefts- of opinion, humour, inte- 
reft, and pafEon. From fuch remarks 
proceeded that great number of fenten- 
tious diftichs which have paffed into 
converfation, and are added as prover- 
bial axioms to the general' ftock o£ 
praftical knowledge^ 

When any work has been viewed and! 
admired, the firft queftion of intelligent 
Guriofity is, how was it performed? 
Hudibras* was not a hafty efFulion; it 
was not produced by a fudden tumult 
^f imagination^ or a ftiott p^TOX^tei ^*^ 
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violent labour. To accumulate fuch a ; 
mafs of fentiments at the call of acci- 
dental dcfirc, or of fudden neceflity, is 
beyond the reach and power of the moft 
aftive and comprehenfive mind* I am 
informed by Mr* Thyer of Manchefter^ 
the excellent editor of this author's re- 
liques, that he could Ihew fomething 
like Hudibras in profe* He has in his- 
poffcffion the common-place book, ia 
which Butler repofited, not fuch eventsr 
or precepts as are gathered by reading; 
but fuch remarks, fimilitudes, allufionSy 
affemblages, or inferences, as occafion 
prompted, or meditation produced; 
thofe thoughts that were generated in hi: 
own mind, and might be ufefully ap 
plied to fomc iwtvxi^ ^xxt^^ofe. Sucl 

4- 
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as the labour of thofe who write for 
immortality. 

But human works are not eafily found 
without a perifhable part. Of the an- 
cient poets every reader feels the my- 
thology tedious and oppreiSve. Of Hu- 
dibras the manners, being founded on 
opinions, are temporary and local, and 
therefore become every day lefs intel- 
ligible and lefs ftriking. What Cicero 
Ikys of philofophy is true likewifc of 
wit and humour, that ^* time effaces 
^* the fidtions of opinion, and confirms 
^ the determinations of Nature.^' Such 
manners as depend upon (landing rela- 
tions and general paffions are co-ex- 
tended with the race of man ; but thofc 
modiBcations of life, and p^c\3XmvC\^^ 
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of praftice, which are .the progeny of 
error and perverfenefs, or at beft of 
fome accidental influence or tranlknt 
perfuafioi^ jnuft j)erilh with their pa- 
rents. 

Much .therefore of that humour 
which tranfported the laft century with 
merriment is loft to us, who do not 
know the four folenmityj the fullen 
fiiperftition, the gloomy morofenefs, and 
the fhibborn fcruj)les of the ancient 
Puritans J or, if we knew Jthem, derive 
our information only from books, or 
from tradition, Jbave never had them 
before our ey.es, and cannot but by re- 
collection and jftudy underftand the lines 
in which they are fatirifed. Our grand- 
^fathers knew the ^iCtvxt^ ixova the life; 
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^we judge of the life 'by contemplating 
the pidiure. 

It is fcarcely poffible, in the regularity 
and compofure of the prefent time, to 
image the tumult of abfurdity, and cla- 
mour of contradiftion, that perplexed 
do&ine, and difturbed both publick and. 
private quiet, in that age, when fubordi- 
nation was broken, and awe was hiffed 
away ; when any unfettled innovator who 
could hatch a half-formed notion pro- 
duced it to the publick; when every 
man might became a preacher, and 
almoft every preacher could coUeft a 
congregation. ; 

The wifdom of the nation is very 

r<eafonably fuppofed to refide in the 

parliament. What can be cwisXxA^^ 

0% 
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of the lower claffes of the people., whei 
in one of the parliaments fummoned by 
Cromwell it was ferioufly.propofed, that 
all the records in the Tower Ihould be 
burnt, that all memory of things paft 
ihould be efiaced, and that the wholi 
fyftem of life Ihould commence anew ? 

We have never been witncffes of ani-- 
5nofities excited by the ufe of minced 
pics and plumb porridge ; nor feen with 
what abhorrence thofe who could eat 
them at all other times of the year 
would Ihrink from them in December 
An old Puritan, who was alive in my 
childhood, being at one of the fealls 
of the church invited by a neighbour 
to partake his cheer, told him, that, if 
he wrould treat iiini 2X ^si ^\s3aa\ife with 
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beer, brewed for all times and feafons, 
!ie Ihould accept his kindnefs, but 
kvould have none of his fuperftitious 
meats or drinks. 

One of the puritanical tenets was the 
illegality of all games of chance ; and 
he that reads Gataker upon Lots, may 
fee how much learning and reafon one 
of the firft fcholars of his age thought 
neceffary, to prove that it was no crime 
to throw a die, or play at cards, or tc 
hide a fliilling for the reckoning. 

Aftrology however, againft which fo 
much of this fatire is direded, was not 
more the folly of the Puritans than of 
others. It had in that time a very ex- 
tenfive dominion. Its predi&ions raifed 
hopes and fears in minds vi\3\.0a. oxx^cCl 
d ^^ 
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to have rejcded it with cont 
hazardous undertakings, care 
to begin under the influence 
pitious planet ; and when th- 
prifoner in Carifbrook Caftle 
loger was confulted what h 
be found moft favourable to 
What effed: this poem hai 
publick, whether it Ihamed 
or reclaimed credulity, is no 
termined. Cheats can fel 
long againft laughter. It is < 
the credit of planetary intelli 
fail away ; though fome mei 
ledge, and Dryden among 
tinued to believe that conjui 
oppofitions had a great part 

4 
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tiSbtition of good or evil, and in the go- 
vernment of fublunan' things. 

Poetical Action ought to be probable 
upon certain fuppofitions, and fuch pro- 
bability as burle(que requires is here 
violated only by one incident. Nothing 
can fliew more plainly the necefSty of 
doing fomething, and the difficult}' of 
finding fomething to do, than that But- 
ler was reduced to transfer to his hero 
the flagellation of Sancho, not the moft 
agreeable fiftion of Cervantes; veryfuit- 
able indeed to the manners of that age 
and nation, which afcribed wonderful 
efficacy to voluntary penances; but fo 
remote from the'pra<ftice and opinions of 
the Hudibrallick time, that judgement 
and imagination are alike offended. 

d 2 T:^'^: 
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The Diftion of this poem is grofly 
familiar, and the numbers purpofely 
ncgledked, except in a few places where 
the thovights by their native excellence 
fecurc themfelves from violation, being 
fuch as mean language cannot exprefs. 
The mode of verfification has been 
blamed by Dryden, who regrets that 
the heroic meafurc was not rather 
chofen. To the critical fentence of 
Dryden the higheft reverence would be 
due, were not his decifions often preci- 
pitate, and his opinions immature. 
When he willied to change the mea- 
fure, he probably would have been 
willing to change more. If he intended 
that, when the numbers were hcroick, 
the dl^^O'^ fiiould ftill remain vulgar, 
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he planned a very heterogeneous and 
unnatural compolition. If he preferred 
a general ftatelinefs both of found and 
words, he can be only underftood to 
wifh that Butler had undertaken a dif- 
ferent work. 

The mcafure is quick, fpritely, and 
colloquial, fuitable to the vulgarity of 
the words and the levity of the fenti- 
ments. But fuch numbers and fuch 
didtion can gain regard only when thev 
are ufed by a writer whofe vigour of 
fancy and copioufnefs of knowledge 
entitle him to contempt of ornaments, 
and who, in confidence of the novelty 
and juftnefs of his conceptions, can 
afford to throw metaphors and epithets 
away. To another that conveys common 

1 
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thoughts in carelefs verfification, it will 
only be iaid, " Pauper videri Cinna 
*• vult, & eft pauper." The meaning 
and didion will be worthy ot each other, 
and cridcifm may juftly doom them to 
periih together. 

Nor, even though another Butler 
flK>uld arii'e, would another Hudibras 
obtain the fame regard. Burlefque con- 
fills in a difproportion between the ftile 
and the lentiments, or betv;een the ad- 
ventitious ientiments and the fundamen- 
tal fubject. It therefore, like all bodies 
compounded of hercrogcneous parts, 
contains in it a priiicipie of corruption. 
All difproportion is unnatural, and from 
what is unnatural we can derive only 
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NVe admire it awhile as a llrange thing ; 
b'iit, when it is no longer ftrange, we 
perceive its deformity. It is a kind of 
artifice, v.hich by frequent repetition 
detei3:s itfelf ; and the reader, learning 
in time what he is to expect, lays 
down his book, as the fpeftator turns 
away from a fecond exhibition of thofe 
tricks, of w hich the only ufe is to Ihew 
that they can be played. 
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